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PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL PHYSIOLOGY 
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Have Youa Boy Problem? 












The best boy ever born is a serious problem. The 
brighter the boy the greater the problem. And 
you can’t solve it by arithmetic, algebra or geom- 
etry. It is largely a question of food, hygiene and 
exercise. The food problem is easily solved with 


Shredded Wheat 


the most perfect ration ever devised for growing 
boys and girls. It contains in proper proportion 
all the elements for building muscle, bone and 
brain and in their most digestible form. The crisp- 
ness of the shreds encourages thorough chewing 
which develops sound teeth and healthy gums. 


For breakfast heat one or more 
Biscuits in the oven to restore 
crispness; pour hot or cold 
milk over them, adding a little 
cream. Salt or sweeten to 
suit the taste. A warm, nour- 
ishing meal, to study on, to 
play on, to grow on. 





—— Made only by 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE: 


THE LITTLETON COLLECTION 


OF RARE BOOKS ON 


MUSIC 


This interesting Collection was made 
by the late Alfred Henry Littleton, Mas- 
ter of the Worshipful Company of Musi- 
cians, 1910-11; and head of the famous 
Firm of Novello & Company, Music Pub- 
lishers. 

It consists of 293 different Works, in 
359 Volumes, and was formed primarily 
for the purpose of illustrating the His- 
tory and Development of Music Printing 
from the genesis of printing in the Fif- 
teenth Century to the end of the Seven- 
teenth Century, in Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy, France, and England. 


Full particulars will be sent on appli- 
cation to 


HENRY SOTHERAN AND CO. 


43, Piccadilly, Lendon W., England. 














BOOKS—All out-of-print books supplied, no matter 
on what subject; write me, sta books wanted; | 
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can get you any ; when in England 
call and inspect m uable, rare first editions, 
etc. BAKER'S ‘GREAT BOOKSHOP, Jobn Bright St., 
Birmingham, England. 





Boo Second-hand—Catalogu post free 
HERB E. GORFIN (late og Road), 
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‘If Victor Hugo had lived in America ‘Les 
Miserables’ would have been a book like this.’’ 


THE ABYSS 


By NATHAN KUSSY 


With the publication of this novel a new Jewish author is introduced, a man whose work is 
of such outstanding character that his place in American literature is henceforth assured. 

“The Abyss” is the story of a Jewish lad in the underworld, of how Mulberry Bend caught 
him and taught him the hard philosophy of the streets and of how he struggled again and again 
to free himself. 

Intensely interesting in the development of its plot, the book is perhaps more remarkable for 
its accurate and vivid portrayal of types. Mingled with beggars, criminals and outcasts there 
are characters of real fineness and spiritual beauty—all faithfully drawn against the pain and 
magnificence of the city. Ready March 8. $1.50. 
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THE RUDDER 
By Mary S. Watts 


Author of “Nathan Burke,” etc. 

I Watts’ new novel introduces a woman as the 
principal character ; an intelligent, well-bred, socially well- 
placed young woman who touches life in many places. 
[he story is unfailingly interesting, told with that same 
charm of manner that has always been found in its author’s 
writing. Ready March 15. 


THE SHEPHERD OF THE NORTH 
By Richard Aumerle Maher 


An intensely dramatic novel with a most ingenious plot 
in which a big-brained, big-hearted American Bishop is 
the hero. Ready March 22. $1.35. 


THE LITTLE LADY OF 
THE BIG HOUSE 
By Jack London 


lhe story of a woman whose life is shaped by a great 
love. Jack London has done few finer things than this 
account of Paula Forrest's life and the problem she was 

forced to face when she met Evan Graham. 
Ready April §. $1.50. 


THOSE ABOUT TRENCH 
By Edwin Herbert Lewis 


A novel of ideas, saturated with the spirit of modern 
science, intensely alive and packed with many strange ad- 
ventures. Dr. Trench and those about him are the most 
interesting people that have appeared in fiction for many 
a day. Ready February 16. $1.35. 


CAM CLARKE 
By John H. Walsh 


The story of a real, live boy, his companions and their 
escapades, told with rare sense of humor and understand- 
ing. The heartiness of the West, good spirits, a brisk 
movement of plot, and a score of interesting and appeal- 
ing people, these are all here. 


Ready February 23. $1.35. 


I POSE 
By Stella Benson 


“As the mature work of an experienced author, it would 
have been a remarkable achievement; being ‘the first book 
of a new writer,’ it is an astonishing performance.”—Daily 
Graphic (London). 

“A clever book.”—N. Y. Tribune. $1.25. 








May Sinclair’s New Novel 


THE BELFRY 


By the Author of “The Three Sisters,” “The Divine Fire,” etc. 


In this brilliant and swiftly moving story, May Sinclair pictures a group of curiously assorted characters with a lifelike- 


if is almost uncanny. It is hard to resist 


the impression that Tasker Jevons, the struggling, triumphant, lovable, im- 
dent little Cockney, half genius and half bounder, is a real person. No less human and convincing is the adorable Viola 


Lhesiger, perhaps the most complex and the most attractive of Miss Sinclair's heroines. The story comes close to the present 


time and finds its climax in the scenes of the great war. 


Ready February 9. $1.35. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1916. 





Summary of the News 








The President started his speech-making 
tour in behalf of preparedness with three ad- 
dresses in New York on Thursday of last 
week. He has spoken, as we write, at Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Milwaukee, and Chicago, 
and the tour, which should be finished to-mor- 
row, also includes Des Moines, Topeka, Kan- 
sas City, and St. Louis. The keynote of all 
of the President’s speeches was struck when 
he said in New York, “I cannot tell you what 
the international relations of this country will 
be to-morrow, and I use the word literally.” 
Comment on this and other aspects of Mr. 
Wilson's argument for preparedness will be 
found in our editorial columns. That he has 
made a prudent decision from the political 
point of view in his sudden change of policy 
is indicated by the apparently enthusiastic re- 
ception which has been accorded to him 
wherever he has spoken. 


Whether or not the phrase that we have 
quoted above was, as has been widely under- 
stood, directed at Germany, there seems to 
be no doubt that the issue between Washing- 
ton and Berlin in regard to the Lusitania has 
become again as critical as it has been at any 
time in the nine months during which the 
controversy has languished. Details of the 
latest proposals from Germany, which we men- 
tioned last week, have not been published-— 
recent reports state that they again suggested 
arbitration—but whatever they were they 
proved unsatisfactory to the United States and 
were rejected. Counter-proposals, arranged at 
conferences between Mr. Lansing and Ambas- 
sador Bernstorff, have been submitted to Ber- 
lin. The crux of the matter, it is understood, 
is the insistence by this country on an ad- 
mission by Germany of the illegality of the 
act of her submarine commander in torpedo- 
ing the Lusitania. It has been officially de- 
nied that any time limit has been set for the 
German reply, but there seems to be a definite 
impression in Washington that the patience of 
the Administration is at last exhausted, and 
that further temporizing will not be tolerated. 





Secretary Lansing announced on Tuesday 
that he had received a dispatch from Ambas- 
sador Penfield saying that the Austrian Gov- 
ernment had informed him that no Austrian 
submarine was responsible for the sinking of 
the Persia. 


The question of the advisability of allowing 
merchant vessels to carry guns for self-de- 
fence has been taken up in an informal man- 
ner by Secretary Lansing with representa- 
tives of the Allied and Teutonic Powers. No 
official information concerning the negotia- 
tions has been published except the bare an- 
nouncement by the Secretary of State on Jan- 
vary 27 that such negotiations were under 
way. The general arrangement that the Unit- 
ed States is endeavoring to bring about is, 
however, plain. Without attempting any for- 
mal revision of existing international law, it 
Proposes an agreement by which merchant 





vessels shall surrender without resistance 
when challenged by a submarine, and the lat- 
ter, in return for this immunity from risk 
shall consent not to murder non-combatant 
passengers and crews 

The State Department on January 27 made 
public the text of the note sent to Ambassa- 
dor Page, in London, on January 4, directing 
him to protest to the British Government 
against the seizure of American mails while 
in transit to neutral ports. At the same time 
was published the text of Sir Edward Grey's 
ad-interim reply in which he stated that the 
British Government was compelled to consult 
with its allies before a final reply could be 
made. The American note of remonstrance in 
regard to the British “Trading with the 
Enemy act,” to which we alluded last we k, | 
was dispatched to Ambassador Page on Jan- 


or 


vary 25. 








The Government Ship Purchase bill, afte: 
numerous major operations, was final itro- 
duced in the House on Monday 

Not alone on the subject of preparedness, 
but also on the advantages of a Tariff Board 
has President Wilson shown himself ame- 
nable to conversion. His letters to Represe: 
tative Kitchin, explaining the change in h 
views, were published on January 2¢ 





An amendment to the Philippine bill, setting 
a definite period for the grant of independence, 
was introduced on January 26 by Senator 
Hitchcock, Chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on the Philippines. We comment on the 
matter in our editorial columns. 





President Wilson, on January 28, caused 
general surprise by sending to the Senate the 
nomination of Louis D. Brandeis to be an As- 
sociate Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

A considerable sensation was caused on 
Tuesday when the British South African liner 
Appam, which had been given up for lost, was 
brought into Hampton Roads flying the Ger- 
man man-of-war flag and with a German 
prize crew in charge. The vessel was appa- 
rently captured by some mysterious German 
commerce raider on January 15 off the Canary 
Islands. 

The much agitated question of enforcing 
more strictly the British blockade of Germany 
was the subject of a full-dress debate in the 
House of Commons on January 27, in the 
course of which Sir Edward Grey made an 
able defence of the existing method of block- 
ade under the Orders in Council. 
to the present policy of the Government, 
which it had been expected would be strong, 
dwindled to insignificant proportions after Sir 
Edward Grey had spoken, and the result of 
the debate was to leave the Foreign Office in 
control of international relations instead of 
transferring that department of state to the 
hands of the navy, as some of the hot-heads 
appeared to desire. 


Opposition 


The position of Rumania has again been 
the subject of much discussion, apparently, 





too, of much anxiety in the Teutonic Empires 


Against the account of an interview, se: 
last week by the Overseas News Agency, in 
which a former Premier of Rumania express- 
ed sentiments strongly pro-German, are to be 
set various reports from German sources ¢x- 
pressing anxiety as to the position of the 
present Rumanian Cabinet Attention has 
been called in the German press to the al- 
leged fact that, although no orders for mobil!.- 
zation have been issued, four-fifths of the Ru- 
manian army is, in fact, mobilized, and that 
the greater proportion of these troops are 
concentrated along the Bulgarian and Hun- 
garian frontiers, where also, itis stated, heavy 
artillery, brought from England through 
Sweden and Russia, has been placed Note 
is also taken of the large purchases by the 
Allies of Rumanian grain, which have not only 
caused obstacles in the way of the fultilme 
of the agreement for the export to Austriiand 
Germany of 50,000 carloads, but have gone 
far to influence the agrarian interests in fa 
vor of the Allies). Meanwhile the Rumanian 
Minister to Vienna has been recalled for 
sultation to Bucharest and the German Mi 
ister at the Rumanian capital to Berlin. 
Allied sources no word concernin Ruma 
has been received in the past week 

So far as the situation other Balkan 


ates is concerned, there is littl 
King Nicholas’s denial that he had surrende: 


ed was apparently more technical than any 


thing else At any rate Austrian and Ger- 
man reports are to the effect that the Mon 
tenegrins are laying down their arms without 
serious resistance, and the text of the terms 
of peace signed by Austro-Hungarian lead 
ers and delegates of the Montenegrin Govern 
ment on January 25 has been made public by 
the Austro-Hungarian authorities Extracts 
from the agreement were published in the pa- 
pers of Saturday and Sunday From Creece 
the only news of importance has been of the 
occupation by the Allies of a Greek fort on 
the Karaburun Peninsula The step was 
taken, it is said, on account of recent activi- 
ties of a German submarine in these territori- 
al waters On other fronts a considerabl? 
German gain is recorded in Artois and sul 

stantial Russian victories in Persia and the 


Caucasus. 


The open season for Zeppelins may be said 
definitely to have started Two raids, of 
course “retaliatory,” were made over Parig on 
Saturday and Sunday, the first of which was 
successful in killing twenty-four and injur- 
ing thirty non-combatants in a tenement dis- 
trict. On Monday a number of Zeppelins raid- 
ed the eastern, northeastern, and midland 
counties of England, killing fit i ersons 
and injuring sixty-seven 


The British Parliament was prorogued on 
January 27 until] February 15 The Military 
Service bill, the bill prolonging the life of 
Parliament, and the Trading with the Ene- 
my bill received statutory force before the 
prorogation 


At the British Labor Congress, held in Bris- 
tol on Thursday and Friday of last week, 
wholehearted support was given to the prose- 
cution of the war and formal opposition was 
registered to the Compulsion bill in resclutions 
carried ty large majorities 
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The Week 


That our Government would not be con- 
tent with anything less than a clear ac- 


knowledgment of the vital principle for 
which it has contended in the Lusitania case 
was made clear in the news of the situation 
What re- 


mained doubtful was the time which might 


at Washington a few days ago. 


yet be permitted to drag on before the issue 
was actually brought to a head. That doubt 


seems now to be on the point of being re- | 


moved Everything indicates that the last 
step in the long-dragged-out controversy is 
almost at hand. Mr. Wilson’s pointed and 
deliberate reference, in his speech in New 
York, to the possibility of critical develop- 
ments impending in our international rela- 
tions coincides with reports from Washing- 
ton. According to these, it has been made 
plain to Berlin that the time for parleyings 
over the essential point has about reached its 


limit, and that Germany must acknowledge 


the principle that the slaughter of non-com- | 


batants on a peaceful and unwarned mer- 


chant ship is an absolute violation of law as |! 


well as of humanity, if she wishes to continue 


in friendly official intercourse with this coun- | 


try That the issue has not been brought to 
a decision sooner is owing to the extreme 


solicitude of the President that nothing be 


done which might even endanger the peace- 
ful relations of the two countries; and the 
significance of his remarks on Thursday of 
last week lies in the intimation they gave 
t! ere were limits to the efficacy of even | 
t} c deration 

rhere was a big flare-up in the Senate on | 
the subject of an embargo upon the exporta- 


tion of munitions of war. 


a stirring emotional appeal on that subject | 


by pointing to the horrors of war on the 
one hand and to the unholy profits of mu- 


nition-makers on the other. But the ques- 


tion is one that has to be viewed as part of | 


the whole situation in which the nations of | 


the world are actually placed, and are likely 
for a long time to continue. The way in 
which that situation will be affected by the 
action which they ask us to take does not 
seem to be regarded by the advocates of the 
embargo as worthy of their thought. It is 
not a mere technicality of international law 
that justifies our shipment of munitions to 
the belligerents. A nation’s ability to ob- 
tain them from foreign countries, provided it 
can keep open the means of access to the 


supply, is part, and a vital part, of the 


It is easy to make | 


The Nation 





means upon which it forms its calculations, 
and determines its policy as to war-prepara- 
tion. To change, in this cardinal respect, 
the conditions that existed at the beginning 
of the war would be virtually to throw our 
weight into the scales against the Allies; 
and it would constitute a precedent which 
might return to plague us at some time of 
crucial need when we found ourselves in the 
position in which they now are. And as for 
the emotional appeal itself, which is sin- 
cerely felt by some, who can say that our 
export of munitions tends to increase the to- 
tal of bloodshed in the European war? Is it 
not as likely to shorten as to lengthen it? 
And if it does tend to lengthen it, then the 
same thing is true of the export of foodstuffs 
and other supplies which go to sustain the 
armed forces of the Allies; yet we do not 
see these Senators from the Middle West 
proposing to cut off these markets for the 
products of their States, and thus diminish 





the war profits of the honest farmer. 





The vigorous protest of our Government 
against high-handed practices indulged in 
by British authorities in the searching and 
eizure of mail matter may be confidently 
expected to bring about a prompt change. In 
ordinary mail, the case is clearest of all, our 
position being that international mails, oth- 
er than parcel post, “are not to be censored, 
confiscated, or destroyed on the high seas 
even when carried by belligerent mail ships,” 


not to speak of the neutral vessels upon 
|W hich, in the present war—apart from the 
ships of Great Britain and her allies—they 
}are actually carried. The case of parcel- 
| post packages is involved only as forming 
| part of the question—so long at issue be- 
|tween the United States and Great Britain 
| —of the treatment of merchandise generally. 
| According to cable dispatches, a British 
| note, in reply to our protest, is already on 
| the point of being issued, and promises that 
| “no mails will be censored or removed from 
|neutral ships brought forcibly into port for 
The attitude of intel- 
| ligent England on the 
subject is no doubt fairly well reflected in 
the London 


purposes of search.” 


public opip‘on in 


this judgment expressed by 


Chronicle: 

Evidently we ought to confine delay of the 
mails proper within the narrowest limits prac- 
ticable, and be willing to give any assurances 
and make any arrangements which may have 
that result over traffic in parcels. 





The session of the British Parliament 
which closed last Thursday was momentous 
chiefly in the sense that any Parliamentary 








session in these vital times is momentous. 
Important legislation has been passed, but a 
revolutionary change in the organization or 
spirit of British institutions has not taken 
place. We say this in spite of the compul- 
sory service bill which would, at first sight, 
indicate a very radical change in British po- 
litical ideals. But it is quite plain that Eng- 
land, while accepting partial conscription as 
a temporary necessity, is still hard set 
against the principle of compulsory military 
service. Had Mr. Asquith not been ma- 
neuvred into giving his pledge about un- 
married versus married men in the army, 
it is very likely that voluntary recruiting 
would have supplied all the men needed. As 
it is, we have Lord Derby’s statement of last 
week. Even if all the unmarried men who 
now hold back should have to be drafted in- 
stead of coming forward voluntarily during 
the respite granted them, only one man out 
of fourteen in the English armies would be 
the other thirteen would be 
volunteers. As a matter of fact, the unmar- 
ried men are offering themselves under the 
Derby scheme, and when the supply of celi- 
bates is exhausted, the English army will 


be less than 5 per cent. conscript. 


a conscript; 





The almost universal gasp of surprise 
caused by the appointment of Mr. Brandeis 
to the Supreme Court does not mean that 
anybody denies his ability. Nor is his public 
spirit brought under doubt, or the service 
which he has rendered to many good causes. 
The sole question is of the fitness of a man 
of his temperament, and of his record as an 
intense and often a bitter advocate, for ser- 
vice on our highest judicial tribunal. We are 
perfectly willing to grant that, on the bench, 
Mr. Brandeis would be a very different per- 
son from the fiery counsel and somewhat in- 
tolerant reformer that the country has seen 
in him. He would, as a lawyer, feel it his 
duty to steep himself in the great traditions 
of the Supreme Court; to put aside his per- 
sonal predilections; to sink the partisan in 
the judge; and, in general, to bear himself 
as one desirous to show that he was worthy 
of the crowning honor of his profession. But 
all this could come only later. The initial ob- 
jections stand out large to-day. They fall 
into two classes. One relates to his lack of 
judicial experience, and the want of proof 
that he has the true judicial habit of mind. 
The other concerns his connection with 
many cases or agitations out of which ques- 
tions are sure to arise—questions upon 
which the Supreme Court will have to pass. 
When they come up, would not Mr. Brandeis, 
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by the ardor of his advocacy, morally have 
disqualified himself for sitting as a judge? 





Politically, the appointment of Mr. Bran- 
deis cuts both ways. A veritable red rag to 
many citizens, it will be hailed by many oth- 
ers. It will be expected to be peculiarly wel- 
come to Jewish voters. The labor unions, in 
whose behalf Mr. Brandeis has done such 
notable work, will think of him as their 
champion. To the Progressives, the nom- 
ination will seem another wicked attempt by 
Wilson to cut the ground from under their 
feet. Even the Colonel may be imagined 
asking himself why he never ventured so 
bold a thing as putting a great radical into 
the Supreme Court. Bold, indeed, the Presi- 
dent has been. It is another question wheth- 
er he has been wise. Should a nomination to 
our highest court have been made at a time 
and under circumstances which render it dif- 
ficult to think of anything but its political 
significance? We decidedly think not. What- 
ever may be thought of Mr. Brandeis’s abil- 
ity or fitness, it is a great pity to have a 
vacancy in the Supreme Court even appear to 
be thought of as an opportunity for making 
an audacious stroke in politics. But for this 
the blame rests not upon Mr. Brandeis but 
upon the President. 





Major-Gen. Wood’s statement on Thursday 
before the House Committee on Military Af- 
fairs shows how infinitely superior we are 
to the rest of the world in native talent and 
training. In Germany, for instance, a naval 
officer knows all about the German navy, an 
army officer knows all about the army, a 
financial expert knows all about the nation’s 
money resources, a member of the Reichstag 
knows all about foreign affairs, and a ship- 
ping expert knows all about the German 
merchant fleet. But with us things are ever 
so much better. Gen. Wood, an army offi- 
cer, knows all about foreign affairs—‘“he did 
not fear attack by one country, but by a 
combination of Powers”—and all about the 
navy—“the American fleet in less than sixty 
days would be at the bottom of the sea”— 
and all about Wall Street—‘“we are accumu- 
lating most of the gold, and with it a pro- 
portionate amount of ill will.” In the same 
way it has been shown that naval officers 
know every weakness of our army, and Sen- 
ators from Oregon know all about New 
York’s harbor defences, and aeronautic ex- 
perts from New York know all about Japan’s 
secret diplomacy. All of which, if it proves 
anything, proves that we are perfectly pre- 
pared. For, in case of need, Gen. Wood could 





assume charge of the Federal Reserve Bank 
and Mr. Gardner could take command of 
the fleet, and Senator Chamberlain could 
take charge of the Ambrose Channel, and 
Mr. Henry Wise Wood become Secretary of 
State. 

If a public man is entitled to change his 
mind under the stress of events, the war in 
Europe is certainly an event of sufficient di- 
mensions to serve as a valid reason. Because 
of the war and the highly intricate problems 
of international commerce that will come 
with peace, President Wilson has changed 
his mind with regard to a Tariff Commis- 
sion; so he declares in his second letter on 
the subject to Congressman Kitchin. Even 
if half the problems which Mr. Wilson an- 
ticipates should arise, there would be rea- 
son for an expert, non-partisan board of in- 
vestigation and study such as he describes. 
It is preparedness of a kind to which there 
can be no fundamental objection. The pity 
is that on the other kind of preparedness re- 
garding which Mr. Wilson has changed his 
mind, army and naval preparedness, he has 
not seen his way to the need of a similar ex- 
pert, non-partisan organ of study and in- 
vestigation. With regard to commercial re- 
lations after the war, the President desires 
a basis of facts and trained observation to 
go by. With regard to national defence, we 
are to proceed from a mass of unassimilated 
opinion, prejudices, and fears, in which the 
authority of the real expert is outweighed 
in popular opinion by the more vociferous 
newspaper and magazine expert. The change 
of mind involved in the ordinary brand of 
national defence is more radical than that 
involved in a Tariff Commission. There 
ought to be at least an equal eagerness for 
the facts. 


The Northeastern Saengerbund, in con- 
vention at Baltimore, will know what to 
think of the thousands of German-Americans 
who cheered the President at Milwaukee. 
The Saengerbund thinks that it speaks for 
the entire German-American population. It 
speaks like Anthony Humm, of “Pickwick,” 
ferociously challenging his audience to pro- 
duce any one who would “intimate that I 
am not all right.” It heads a broadside at- 
tack on the President by a preamble declar- 
ing that “the Hon. Woodrow Wilson 
by innuendo, in his message delivered be- 
fore Congress in December, 1915, accused 
American citizens of German birth of being 
traitors to their adopted country... . .” In 
conclusion, it adopted a resolution reading 





that “the directors of the Northeastern Saen- 
gerbund recommend to their active and 
passive members to oppose the renomina- 
tion and reélection of the Hon. Woodrow 
Wilson as President of the United States.” 
Does the Northeastern Saengerbund realize 
that it is making a political threat against 
the President because he said some sharp 
words, without mention of a specific nation- 
ality, against men “who have so far for- 
gotten themselves and their honor as citi- 
zens as to put their passionate sympathy 
with one or the other side of the great Eu- 
ropean conflict above their regard for the 
peace and dignity of the United States"? 
Happily, there is every indication that Mil- 
waukee better represented the temper of 
German-Americans than does the Saenger- 
bund, or the convention of German pastors 
in Philadelphia, who, according to the Phil- 
adelphia Record, resolved to urge their 


flocks to vote against Wilson. 


Every Republican hopes that Maine will 
do her duty in September. The leaders in 
that State are doing all they can in the way 
of preparedness for a victory that will fire 
the Republican heart throughout the coun- 
try. The Progressives are to be welcomed 
to their old allegiance, “not with ostenta- 
tious fawning, but in a spirit of good-fellow- 
ship and mutual concession.” The call for 
the State Convention concludes with an In- 
vitation for participation in its proceedings 
of “all electors of Maine who are opposed 
to the policies of the Democratic party and 
in sympathy with the purposes and aims of 
the Republican party, without regard to 
past affiliations.” This is all very well, and 
Maine may go Republican as of yore, bui it 
is not one of the States that came back In 
1914. The Progressive vote fell off in that 
year by 30,000, and the Republican vote went 
up by 32,000, so that, if the Democratic vote 
had remained what it was in 1912, the Re- 
publican candidate for Governor would have 
been elected by a plurality of 7,709. Dut the 
Democratic vote impudently went up, too, 
and by 11,000, with the result that the Demo- 
crats elected their candidate for Governor 
by a larger plurality than Wilson had re 
ceived over Roosevelt. They also held on to 
one Congressman. Amalgamation between 
Republicans and Progressives will be encour- 
aged, not only by this distressing incident, 
but also by the record of September, 1912, 
when, by postponing their separation, they 
elected a Republican Governor—and broke 
the rule that as goes Maine in September, 
80 goes the nation in November. 
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It must be a mistrustful Progressive whose 
heart does not warm at the friendly response 
which the invitation to the Republicans has 
called out from Congressman Vare, known 
as one of the most successful contractor-poli- 
ticlans that even Philadelphia has produced. 
In the most broadminded way he refuses to 
haggle over terms. The “paramount consid- 
eration” which the delegates to the Republi- 
can Convention must keep in mind is “the 
nomination of a candidate for President and 
the adoption of a platform which will not 
only meet with the approval of those Re- 
publicans who have remained steadfast in 
the party ranks, but of the Progressives who 
have returned to the party as well as those 
who are still outside the breastworks.” Gov. 
Brumbaugh, he thinks, “preéminently fills 
the bill” of candidate for a reunited party, 
At this time, 


no man would commit himself to any can- 


but he is only one of many. 


didate.” Besides Brumbaugh there is Jus- 
tice Hughes; there is also Senator Cummins. 
rhere is not, apparently, ex-Senator Root, 
who once expressed in writing his opinion 
of the Philadelphia Republican machine. In 
a way, there is Col. Roosevelt, who has giv- 
en his old associates a “broad and courag- 
eous example” in sounding the call for unit- 
ed action, so that we may have “real prepar- 
Best of 
all, although Congressman Vare omits to 


edness”—and a protective tariff. 
mention it, the most complete infusion of 
the Progressive spirit into the Republican 
ranks is not in the least likely to endanger 
his seat at Washington or his power at 
home. One Penrose is a greater menace in 
these respects than all the hosts of the Pro- 
gressives 

Under the Weeks law for purchase by the 
national Government of forest lands in the 
Appalachian and White Mountains, nearly 
1,200,000 acres had been approved by the 
for acquisition up to the 
Among the tracts thus 


Forest Service 
beginning of 1915 
coming into Federal possession were areas 
which, with New Hampshire's own pur- 
chases, safeguarded most of the streams and 
and the 


huge Pisgah Forest of North Carolina. The 


beauty of the White Mountains; 


programme is in danger of lapsing through 
the sentiment in Congress for deferring all 
but Imperative appropriations; and on 
Thursday of last week a committee repre- 
senting 200 forestry, conservation, and 
trade bodies appeared in Washington, under 
Gov. Craig, of North Carolina, in protest. 
The committee asks for an item of $10,000,- 
000 in the agricultural bill, for disbursement 
at the rate of $2,000,000 a year... This would 





make possible the purchase of about 350,000 
acres yearly of forest for the production of 
timber, protection of watersheds, and for 
public recreation. There is no doubt that 
true economy dictates a prosecution of the 
work already begun. Gov. Spaulding, of 
New Hampshire, testifies that if the plans 
of the Forest Service in his State are not 
carried out, the lands whose acquisition is 
contemplated will deteriorate rapidly in 
value to the Government, while the sur- 
rounding region will steadily suffer. The 
present machinery for surveying and ap- 
moreover, will disin- 


praising the lands, 


tegrate. 





Newton and Darwin, Kant anu Emerson, 
spent weary hours in searching out the se- 
crets of natural and moral law; and all out 
| of sheer ignorance of business method and 
| the elementary rules of efficiency. We do 
things differently to-day. Here, for instance, 
is the American Genetic Society on the look- 





| owt for evidence on problems of heredity. 
It goes at it just as one would go for a 
| furnished apartment in the upper Eighties 
of New York or a diamond brooch lost some- 
where between Grand Central Station and 
the Washington Arch, It offers five prizes 
of $200 for evidence that any great man 
or woman “was the product of an ancestry 
which represented, on the average, four gen- 
erations to a century”; for evidence that “in 
any group of animals the amount of im- 
provement or decline in animal powers is 
not exactly proportional to the amount of 
acquirement by ancestors above or below the 
normal”; and similar propositions. This 
method eliminates the drudgery from scien- 
tific inquiry and leaves the men on top free 
to devote themselves to the more important 
executive duties, organizing the office staff, 
installing a card catalogue, finance, pub- 
licity, and the like. Imagine how much labor 
and time would have been saved in the 
formulation of Grimm’s Law by the offer of 
twenty prizes of $100 for important evidence 
on vowel modification in Sanscrit and the 
Finno-Ugrian dialects. 





Or take this new application of business 
principles to ethical research, as described 
by Ray Stannard Baker in the American 


Magazine: 

A prominent business man who believes 
that the moral education of children is the 
greatest present need of the nation, has re- 
cently asked the National Institution for Moral 
Instruction to carry through a national com- 
petition for a prize of $6,000 for the best code 
of morals for school and home. 


Upon this subject Plato and Socrates, Co- 








menius, Froebel, Pestalozzi, Rousseau, and 
Horace Mann spent years of effort with 
only tentative results, this being proved by 
the fact that today we are still under the 
need of offering a prize of $5,000 for an 
adequate solution of the problem. How 
many problems in ethics and psychology that 
were answered with enormous difficulty, how 
many problems that still remain unanswered, 
could thus be dealt with, definitely and ex- 
peditiously! For example: 


King Solomon offers 200 shekels for evi- 
dence establishing the way of a man with a 
maid. 

Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, announces a 
prize of 300 ducats for evidence showing what 
dreams may come when we have shuffled off 
this mortal coil, and another prize of 300 du- 
cats for information leading to the discovery 
of at least half the things in heaven and earth 
that are not dreamed of in our philosophy. 





A Boston dispatch tells of certain remarks 
derogatory to the patriotism of the Ameri- 
can people and to the fame of the Fathers 
of the Republic alleged to have been made 
by Prof. Edward Channing “in a history 
course at Harvard University.” Whether the 
report is correct or not, we are unable to 
say; assuming that the remarks were made 
in a class lecture, the occasion is a good one 
for drawing attention to a passage in the ad- 
mirable report recently issued by the Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors: 

There is one further consideration with 
regard to the classroom utterances of college 
and university teachers to which the commit- 
tee thinks it important to call the attention 
of members of the profession, and of admin- 
istrative authorities. Such utterances ought 
always to be considered privileged communi- 
cations. Discussions in the classroom ought 
not to be supposed to be utterances for the 
public at large. They are often designed to 
provoke opposition or arouse debate. It has, 
unfortunately, sometimes happened in this 
country that sensational newspapers have 
quoted and garbled such remarks. As a mat- 
ter of common law, it is clear that the utter- 
ances of an academic instructor are privi- 
ieged, and may not be published, in whole or 
part, without his authorization. But our prac- 
tice, unfortunately, still differs from that of 
foreign countries, and no effective check has 
in this country been put upon such unauthor- 
ized and often misleading publication. It is 
much to be desired that test cases should be 
made of any infractions of the rule. 

It is not only in courses upon economics, 
sociology, or history, but also upon subjects 
that belong to the field of physical science, 
that professors often make—and, in the in- 
terest of the vitality and effectiveness of 
their teaching, ought to feel free to make— 
remarks which they would not desire to 
have published in the newspapers, even cor- 
rectly; and the practice of doing so with- 


out authorization is mischievous. 
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THE MULTITUDE OF COUNSELS. 





Whatever else may be said about Mr. Wil- 
son’s “preparedness” speeches, there must 
be full recognition of the handsome manner 
in which he is treating his opponents. Thus, 
at the beginning of his Pittsburgh speech he 
laid down the good American doctrine of 
freedom of speech and thought in these 
words: “If there is one thing that we love 
more than another in the United States, it is 
that every man shall have the privilege, un- 
molested and uncriticised, to utter the real 
convictions of his mind.” This is in refresh- 
ing contrast with the attitude of one of his 
rigidly Tory newspaper supporters last week, 
who laid down the law to the effect that for 
any American hereafter who believes in op- 
posing “all policies and measures for in- 
creasing the national defences there can be 
neither honor nor tolerance”; “they are not 
loyal Americans”—an interesting example 
of the lengths to which the preparedness 
mania is carrying some. 

But Mr. Wilson is plainly not for making 
traitors of those who refuse to follow him 
in this new campaign. 
would be necessary to issue a bill of attain- 


For one thing, it 


der against many leaders in his own party, 
and some millions of plain people yet to be 
converted. Some of them undoubtedly will 
be converted by the President’s words, par- 
ticularly when he goes so far as to say: “Let 
me tell you very solemnly, you cannot afford 
to postpone this thing. I do not know what 
a single day will bring forth.” 
the next breath he calmly assures his audi- 


However, in 


ence thus: 


I have not come here to tell you of any im- 
mediate threat of definite danger, because 
by very great patience, by making our posi- 
tion perfectly clear, and then steadfastly main- 
taining the same attitude through our great 
controversies, we have so far held difficulty at 
arm's length. 

No doubt, the weight and authority of his 
office will make people forget the contradic- 
tion and believe that there is some frightful 
menace at our very doors. Indeed, the Pres- 
ident’s speeches do not bear a very careful 
analysis. If he cannot tell what a single 
day will bring forth, is it not a trifle singu- 
lar that the naval programme he calls for 
will not be completed in ten years? And he 
waves aside all questions of the vital details 
by saying that these are matters that cannot 
be taken up before large audiences. While 
asserting at one moment that “we are pro- 
posing a very businesslike thing ... a 
thoroughly businesslike thing,” he also says 
that he has a “shrewd suspicion” that some 
Other plan than his own may be better. Is 





it businesslike to go before the people urg- 
ing a plan you are willing to abandon if 
need be? 

For militarism, Mr. Wilson has the usual 
denunciation. But he also hits a hard blow 
at the military experts who are now mak- 
ing the welkin ring when he says that “I 
am not one of those who believe that a great 
standing army is the means of maintaining 
peace, because if you build up a great pro- 
fession those who form parts of it want to 
exercise their profession, and I cannot blame 
them for it. I should myself hate to be 
ready to do an expert thing and never be 
permitted to do it.” And he hits the naval 
experts even harder when he deliberately 
throws over the testimony of Admirals Bad- 
ger, Fletcher, and Winterhalter to the effect 
that our fleet is second only to that of Great 
Britain, and suddenly accepts the opinion— 
which we believe Mr. Daniels has not held 
—that our navy has sunk to “fourth place.” 
This is to regard the real strength of a navy 
as lying wholly in the number of ships, and 
to make no allowance for superiority of 
personnel, or the advantages of choosing 
your own ground for an action when fleets 
must come 3,000 miles to attack. As if you 
could calmly rule out every question of tac- 
tics and strategy and all the other elements 
that enter into a campaign! 

If Mr. Wilson discreetly runs away from 
all details, he also breathes no word as to 
where the money for all this preparedness 
is to come from; there is no hint of the 
sacrifices which must be made if the people 
in their wisdom adopt his policy. He is 
merely certain that what he offers does not 
spell militarism; so secure is he as to the 
more distant future, though deeply concern- 
ed as to our immediate future, that he as- 
sures us—as if he could—that the “fact of 
militarism” can never come to pass upon 
our soil. Meanwhile, the public can only be 
confused by the multitude of militaristic 
counsels thrust upon it. Mr. Wilson's de- 
mand is for the Continental army as op- 
posed to a large standing army; Gen. Wood, 
having been for the Continental army, is 
now against it; Lieut.-Col. W. G. Haan wants 
1,025,000 regulars at once; Mr. Garrison will 
be content with 141,000, while Senator Cham- 
berlain asks 175,000; Gen. Macomb, 202,000: 
Gen. Wood, 220,000 plus 45,000 reserve offi- 
cers; the General Staff, 500,000; Congress- 
man Mann, from 250,000 to 500,000 men. As 
to our navy, Admiral Kato, the Japanese 
Minister of Marine, says officially that it is 
double the strength of Japan's; the Secur- 
ity League says it stands below that of Ja- 


| 








pan, and Representative Padgett, chairman 
of the House Naval Affairs Committee, de- 
clares that, ship for ship, it is the best navy 
in the world; Senator Lodge is certain we 
have not a cruiser within five knots of the 
speed of the Bliicher, which perished be 
cause of her lack of speed. 

Surely, there never was such a mass of 
contradictory testimony; there never was 
such a lack of agreement among experts, ex- 
cept that the experts are asking all that 
they think the traffic will bear. We say this 
with full cognizance of the large plans of 
the General Navy Board and of the Army 
General Staff and War College. No Prest- 
dent, not Roosevelt, Taft, or Wilson, has 
dreamed of accepting those plans. If this 
question is to be solved in a businesslike 
way, as Mr. Wilson contends, it can only be 
done in the way that Senator Newlands has 
suggested in his proposed resolution for a 
joint inquiry, primarily directed to ascer- 
taining just what we have on sea and land 


and its worth—which no man knows 


CONDITIONS IN ENGLAND. 





That the British Government intends any 
radical change in its methods of blockading 
Germany can hardly be believed after Sir 
Edward Grey's speech in the Commons. For 
a week or two we had been warned that more 
legally questionable 


sweeping and more 


plans were about to be adopted. The For- 
eign Office was to be dragooned into giving 
the navy a free hand to do as it pleased with 
neutral commerce. And portentous figures 
were published to show the enormous amount 
of trade that was being allowed to be done 


’ 


with Germany. But we now see that this 
was mostly an artificial newspaper clamor 
Sir Edward's plain tale put the shriekers 
down. There is something admirable in the 
way in which this cautious and unemotional 
statesman stood up in the House to meet all 
attacks and to show that he was master of 
his case. It was a display, both on his part 
and on that of the members whom he per- 
suaded, of the English character which the 
world thought it knew. Slow, heavy-footed, 
not at all showy, it has a solid grasp of fact, 
and also a resolute purpose. 


To judge fairly of the complex questions 
of law and policy which Sir Edward Grey 
discussed, we shall have to wait for a fuller 
report of what he said. The same matters 
will doubtless be taken up in his forthcom- 
ing reply to our State Department. But on 
the particular subject of the:manner in 


which he met and silenced the outcries of 


ere we 
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the Northcliffe press, there is no need to 
suspend judgment. He showed that the 
trumpeted newspaper statistics were largely 
untrustworthy, and that the wrong infer- 
ences had been drawn from even those parts 
which were somewhere near correct. This 





was a victory not only for sanity but for 
sound methods in the conduct of public af- 
fairs. It is not to be supposed that hap- 
hazard newspaper correspondents or edi- 
torial writers, even if their motives are of 
the best, can from the outside and piece- 
meal arrive at such a knowledge of the facts 
in a controversy like that about the amount 
of goods getting into Germany, as is within 
the reach of a Foreign Office highly organ- 
ized and now administered by the best talent 
that England has at command. Thus Sir Ed- 
ward Grey’s triumph over his critics was 
in reality a triumph for experts in govern- 


ment. 


If the English people may now be expect- 
ed to settle down in the belief that their for- 
eign relationS are being directed with pru- 
dence and skill, they may also take satisfac- 
tion in the result of the conference of Brit- 
The vote to 
sustain the Government in rallying every 


ish trade-unionists at Bristol. 


force to bring the war to a victorious end- 
ing was emphatic. The Labor Party and the 
working classes in general are not going to 
stand apart from their countrymen in this 
business. They will, of course, reserve their 
right to criticise and complain. They will 
not take blindfold any bill that may be of- 
fered in Parliament. This is seen in their 
continued opposition to the bill for compul- 
sory service. But on the main question they 
feel and think like other Englishmen. Eng- 
land’s full power must be exerted in order 
to win the war. “If Germany wins,” said the 
representative of the Dock Workers to his 
fellows, “nothing else on God's earth mat- 
ters.” On that issue, the trade-unionists are 
They 
would say, in Wordsworth’s words, that in 


united with the rest of the country. 


this war all classes in England have “one 
lot, one hope, one life, one glory.” 

Such demonstrations of national unity 
and determination help to explain the grow- 
ing hopefulness in England about the out- 
come of the war. Mr. Choate says that his 
English letters reveal a tone of rising hope- 
This has been reflected in recent 
those of Lloyd 


fulness, 
public speeches, 
George; it appears even more strikingly in 
information from private sources. It is not 


such as 


a question of being cocksure or vainglorious. 
There is no expectation that the war will 
soon be over, or will not entail further ter- 


, 








rible losses. But the general feeling is that 
England has at last got her war problem well 
in hand. Her people are ready, with stout 
hearts and good hope, to endure whatever 
may be necessary in orde: to achieve a just 
and lasting peace. 








BEING DEFINITE WITH THE FILI- 
PINOS. 





The debate in the Senate on the bill for 
the government of the Philippines has had 
several unusual and even extraordinary fea- 
tures. That the measure should be earnest- 
ly pressed by the Administration is not, 
perhaps, surprising. Whatever else may be 
said of President Wilson, it cannot be de- 
nied that he has the quality of persistence. 
He has a certain Scotch-Irish tenacity which 
sometimes gives him the appearance of be- 
ing obstinate, but which, at all events, leads 
him to stick to his guns. It might have been 
thought that, with all the big questions 
thrust upon him in foreign affairs and do- 
mestic concerns, he would let Philippine self- 
government shift for itself, for the time 
being. But that is not Mr. Wilson’s way. He 
does not like to draw back in an enterprise 
upon which he has set out. Shortly after 
he was elected President, and before he was 
inaugurated, he made a speech in which he 
said he hoped that it would not be long be- 
fore Americans turned over the Philippines 
to the Filipinos. To that hope and pur- 
pose he has resolutely clung. He is just as 
strong for Philippine independence to-day 
as he was in 1913. 

The remarkable thing is not that the 
President is doing all he can for the bill, but 
that it should have such general support in 
the Senate. Substantially all the Democratic 
Senators are for it, and also a good num- 
ber of Republicans. Senator Kenyon, of 
Iowa, has argued for it, and Senator Cum- 
mins is benevolently inclined. Even Sena- 
tor Smoot has spoken a good word for it, 
while Senator Borah has expressed himself 
vigorously in favor of our withdrawing from 
the Philippines. How is this change of sen- 
timent to be accounted for? It is not con- 
fined to Congress. A few explosive newspa- 
pers cry out, in the old style, against the 
“policy of scuttle”; but, on the whole, the 
press seems either indifferent to the bill or 
favorable to it. 

Probably the European war has had its 
influence in changing the minds of many 
Americans about the Philippines. Those of 
them who are militarists, or students of the 
higher strategy of world-wars, are quick to 





admit that those far-flung islands are a mili- 
tary weakness to the United States. The 
sight of German colonies falling one after 
another may have had something to do with 
making this feeling more intense. Not a 
few naval and military authorities have ex- 
pressed the wish that, on military grounds 
alone, we were well out of the Philippines. It 
is possible also that the way in which the 
great war has made vivid the question of 
the rights of small nationalities has helped 
to quicken the American conscience. We 
cannot with a straight face denounce the 
ravagers and oppressors of feeble peoples, if 
we ourselves keep the Filipinos indefinitely 
in subjection against their will. Such a 
declaration as that of the American Insti- 
tute of International Law, last week, rela- 
tive to the right of small nations to their 
own government, could not be adopted by 
the United States without directly implying 
Philippine independence. 

This has been the avowed goal of our Gov- 
ernment from the first. All parties and all 
Presidents have professed to be anxious to 
haul down our flag at Manila and leave the 
Philippines to the Filipinos. The only dis- 
pute has been about the wise and safe time 
to do it. Even the Democrats have so far 
been content to leave the date vague. But 
the bill now before the Senate is for the 
first time definite. By an amendment of- 
fered by Senator Clarke, it would, provided 
all conditions are met, fix four years from 
the enactment of the bill as the time when 
the President would be “authorized and di- 
rected to withdraw and surrender all right 
of possession, supervision, jurisdiction, con- 
trol, or sovereignty now existing and exer- 
cised by the United States in and over the 
territory and people of the Philippine Isl- 
ands.” The reason for delay to the extent of 
four years is explained. Treaties will have 
to be negotiated; and our Government is to 
approach the principal nations with the pur- 
pose of getting them to acquiesce in Philip- 
pine independence, and to unite, if possible, 
in some form of guaranteeing the neutraliza- 
tion of the Islands. 

The bill has not yet passed, though its 
way through the Senate seems to be little ob- 
structed. The House, having passed a sim- 
ilar measure last year—though it left the 
date of independence indefinite—will doubt- 
less readily concur. Then it will be for the 
President steadily to work for such inter- 
national arrangements as will enable us to 
set up the Filipinos for themselves at the 
time fixed. The Manila Assembly has al- 
ready hailed the definite promise as a fulfil- 
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ment of native aspirations. If the great end 
can be reached within four years, it will be 
an act more to the praise and glory of the 
United States than would be the winning 
of twenty naval battles, or the trampling in 
conquest of Mexico or Canada. 








GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF RAIL- 
WAYS. 





Mr. Otto H. Kahn’s article in the World's 
Work on “The Government and the Rail- 
roads” is a piece of vigorous writing replete 
with weighty criticism and valuable sugges- 
tion. It frankly recognizes the fundamental 
merits of the present system of Government 
control and accepts its continuance upon es- 
sentially the same principles as a perma- 
nently established fact. But he finds the 
actual working of the system to be in many 
serious ways injurious, as a result partly of 
the nature of the Federal laws, and partly 
of the existence, alongside the Federal pow- 
er, of the interferences with its natural work- 
ing which come from the action of State Leg- 
islatures and State Commissions. 

While the strictures passed by Mr. Kahn 
upon these various phases of the operation 
of Government control are in general well 
considered and judicial, his argument is 
marred by a presentation of the actual ef- 
fects that have been experienced which seems 
to us clearly unwarranted. “The proof of 
the pudding,” he says, “is in the eating. Not 
less than 82 railroads, comprising 41,988 
miles and representing $2,264,000,000 of cap- 
italization, are in receivers’ hands.” He 
admits that “faults of management and dis- 
closures of objectionable practices have been 
contributory causes in diminishing Ameri- 
can railroad credit,” but he has “no hesita- 
tion in affirming that the main reason 
is to be found in the Federal and State legis- 
lation of the years from 1906 to 1912,” and in 
the impression of investors that commis- 
sions are animated by an “illiberal, narrow, 
and frequently antagonistic attitude towards 
railroads.” But of the 42,000 miles Mr. Kahn 
mentions, exactly two-thirds are accounted 
for by the notorious cases of the ’Frisco and 
the Rock Island, together with the railways 
of the Gould system. That the worst kind 
of “high finance” is accountable for the con- 
dition of the first two of these roads, it 
would be superfluous to insist; as for the 
Gould system, it is pertinent to recall that 
the report of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. upon the 
Missouri Pacific named as one of the causes 
of its breakdown—and what many will surely 
regard as a sufficient cause—“large invest- 





ments in the securities of other railroad 
companies which, although they may have 
been justified at the time they were made, 
have since become unproductive. The amount 
invested in such securities aggregates about 
$40,000,000, and entails heavy interest charg- 
es with no counterbalancing income from 
dividends or interest.” 

Without having worked such havoc as 
some represent, it is true that the existing 
system is full of imperfections and does a 
great amount of avoidable injury to the rail- 
ways and through them to the public. The 
stupendous amount of labor, the almost in- 
credible mass of detail, imposed upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is certain- 
ly a thing for which some remedy ought to 
That remedy Mr. Kahn seeks in 
the 


be found. 


directions. He proposes that 


several 
Commission be no longer called upon to ad- 
minister “the now-prevailing rigid and cum- 


bersome system of what is practically rate- 





making” and confine itself to correcting for 


cause—on its own motion as well as upon 
complaint made—rates fixed by “those train- 
ed for it by a life’s study, experience, and 
practice, i. e., This 
would be going back in some degree to the 
but 


the idea is well worth serious consideration. 


the railroad officials.” 


conditions of a number of years ago; 


In addition to the emancipation from a vast 


amount of intricate details which a change | the sending of great sums of money 





7 ~ 
1 ~w eo) 
over interstate railways, even though it af- 
business, an invasion 
The 


portation within a State is so closely 


fect their intrastate 


of this character. business of trans- 


inter- 
that of interstate 


woven with transporta- 


tion, that the two can hardly be regarded 
otherwise than as integral parts of a sii 
gle whole. Just how far control ought to 
zo is a matter requiring close consideration; 
but that a far-reaching extension of Federal 
power over the subject is advisable--almost 


necessary—and that if carefully planned its 


benefits would be obtained without any in- 


jury to the status or the spirit of our syas- 
tem of local self-government will, we believe, 
will be reached by 


be the conclusion that 


enlightened public opinion 


WHAT WE CAN AFFORD TO GIL E. 


“This is the best year for raising money 


that I have ever known,” said Mr. Choate 
the other day, addressing the State Charities 
Aid Society of New York, of which he ts 
president. We have taken occasion, more 


than once, to call attention to the experience 


of important charitable organizations in this 
respect, as shown in their annual reports. 
The phenomenon is interesting, but ought 
not to be regarded as surprising From the 
beginning, it has been our judgment that 

to the 


in this direction would bring about, the | Suffering millions of war-stricken Iurope 


work of a commission would, of course, be | 


would not cause any diminution of support 


greatly furthered through the adoption of the | for our home charities, but would be more 


policy in regard to its personnel which Mr. 
Kahn urges. Experts of the first class can- 
not be expected to undertake these arduous 
duties so long as they are “appointed for 
short terms and paid salaries so modest as to 
make acceptance of such appointment a very 
great financial sacrifice to men of first-rate 
ability, and prolonged continuance in office 
an injustice to their families.” 

But the point at once of largest impor- 
tance and of greatest gravity put forward 
by Mr. Kahn relates to the complications 
and evils attendant upon the combination 
of State and Federal control. Of these, Mr. 
Kahn makes an impressive presentation. 
This problem, we take it, is sure to become 
an urgent practical issue in the near future, 
and we are free to say that though we view 
with jealous solicitude any extension of Fed- 
eral power which involves a real lowering of 
the position of our State governments or an 
interference in those affairs which have to 
do with the daily life or the distinctive con- 
cerns of the people of the several States, we 


do not see in extension of Federal control 


likely to have quite the opposite result—that 
the quickening of the spirit of charity would 
do more to loosen purse-strings all round 
than the mere reduction of the contents of 
the purses would do to tighten them. Such 
seems to be the showing of experience, and 
such seems to be Mr. Choate’s opinion of the 
facts. “People are learning to give,” he says, 
and the supposition that the pressing calls 
upon people for the relief of war-sufferers 


“would prevent their giving to the domestic 


charities and benevolent works that they 
have been in the habit of supporting” has not 
been justified by events. 

If it be true, as in a measure it certainly 


give the more they 


is, that the more people 


are likely to give, it is worth while to look 


a little more closely into the relation between 
actual and potential giving which Is implied 


by this circumstance. People are in the habit 


of saying—and honestly thinking-——that they 


give “all they can afford” for a particular 


benevolent purpose or for good works in 


But it is 


the phrase will stand examination 


general. extremely seldom that 


even of 





the gentlest kind. We would not press the 


on a «rapes sg 
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point too far; we quite understand that no 


body in even fairly good circumstances 
means to assert that he would suffer serious 
privation if he were to give more in char- 
ity than he does. Nor does anybody ask 
that he should make anything even remote- 
ly approaching such a sacrifice as that. 
What we do wish to point out is that it is 
very rarely indeed that the giving of the 
well-to-do or the rich involves anything that 
can properly be called a sacrifice at all, or 
that what is given has any ascertainable 
relation to what, in any true sense, they 
can “afford.” What they give is determined 
not by any calculation at all, either of what 
they can afford or of anything else. The 
amount is determined not by their deliber- 
ate thought, nor even by the limits of their 
generosity or their selfishness, but almost 
It is habit that makes 
us go on spending lavishly for things we 
really don't care much for, but have become 
accustomed to; and it is lack of the habit 
that prevents us from starting to spend as 
we should for the tremendous new work of 
succor which the agony of Europe has made 
it the peculiar duty, as it is also the peculiar 
privilege of Americans to support on a grand 


entirely by habit. 


scale. 

What has been given to the war-sufferers 
by the well-to-do and the rich in this coun- 
try, while it has been enough to do a vast 
amount of good, and to elicit the profound 
gratitude of the stricken peoples, is utterly 
insignificant in comparison with the aggre- 
gate income of the people of that class; and 
in this fact ig to be found an essential part 
of the explanation of what Mr. Choate and 
the charitable organizations have observed. 
When a man has given, even liberally, to 
the Belgian, or the Jewish, or the Polish, 
or the Servian sufferers, he does not find 
himself pinched for the means of his ordi- 
nary expenditure, or embarrassed in his af- 
fairs. At most he finds that he has not put 
by quite as much as he expected; and if he 
is a right-minded man, he must realize that 
there is nothing to be miserable about, but 
that, on the contrary, he would feel very 
uncomfortable if he had not the conscious- 
ness of having in some decent degree con- 
tributed to the alleviation of such an appal- 
ling mass of misery as the history of the 
world has perhaps never paralleled, and as 
the imagination is certainly utterly unable 
to picture. He ought to realize, too, that 
while he is taking his ease at home, and is 
In the enjoyment perhaps of unusual pros- 
perity, hundreds of American men and wo- 
men are devoting thelr days and nights to 
the noblest and most self-sacrificing work— 
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among the wounded and the homeless and 
the destitute; on the battlefront and in 
desolated towns and villages; work of heal- 
ing, work of organization, work of rescue. 
As he thinks of what has been done and 
what needs to be done, of the unspeakable 
suffering borne and yet to be borne, is it 
possible for him to feel that the contribution 
he has so easily made is more than his 
share, or cast it up in his moral accounts 
as exempting him from other claims of 
charity? 

From considerations like these, we feel 
that something more can be drawn than 
mere philosophizing. The practical conclu- 
sion to which they point is that the limits 
of what may be obtained in the way of help 
from American liberality for the sufferers 
from the most colossal of wars have not yet 
been approached—that an indefinite enlarge 
ment of them is attainable. The resources are 
there, ready to be tapped; the good will is 
there, ready to be appealed to. What is 
needed is a more persistent, more systemat- 
ic, more determined, effort to bring home 
to the imagination of our people the nature 
of their duty and their opportunity. We 
are quite aware of the excellent work that 
has already been done in this line; we are 
quite aware ef the generous response which 
many have made to the appeal. But there 
has not yet come the kind of response which 
befits so extraordinary an occasion, so ap- 
palling a need. To name but one feature of 
the case, we feel sure that many of our 
extremely wealthy men—men whose annual 
income runs into the millions or well up 
into the hundreds of thousands—would, if 
a properly organized appeal were made to 
them, give not only more, but ten and 
twenty times more, than they have given. 
What can be accomplished with persons of 
moderate, and even of very small, means, 
was illustrated in a recent collection for the 
Jewish sufferers. Let that kind of work 
continue, by all means, and more energetic- 
ally than ever; but the time has come, in 
our judgment, for a fine demonstration of 
munificence and humanity by the possessors 
of the enormous fortunes and incomes of our 
great millionaires. Thus far, there has been 
Little evidence that any considerable part 
of these have made contributions at all com- 
mensurate with their ability; but we feel 
quite certain that a properly organized move- 
ment—a movement which might well be or- 
ganized by some leader or leaders within 
the group—would draw out latent resources 
of generosity and humane feeling which are 
waiting only for the right word to set them 
into action. 
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THE NEW FRONTIERS OF ITALY— 
SOUND FINANCE AND INCREASED 
TRADE. 





By H. NELSON GAY. 





Rome, January 3. 


The northeastern “gates” of Italy, that 
have been won and closed by the Italian 
armies of 1915, have now been so heavily for- 
tified that Italian military authorities believe 
them to be impregnable before any forces 
which Austria and Germany can throw upon 
the frontier. This is an initial success, the 
importance of which may easily escape the 
foreigner who is accustomed to think of 
“gates” as naturally belonging to the owner 
of the land to which they constitute an en- 
trance, and who does not know that until 
the recent Italian victories the Alpine passes 
which in their strategic points form the gates 
of northeastern Italy have been in the pos- 
session not of the Italians, but of their eter- 
nal enemy, Austria. At the outbreak of the 
present war Italy had an undefensible fron- 
tier. Of the 750 kilometres which constitute 
the Italo-Austrian confine, but seventy-five 
kilometres followed the natural strategic 
mountain boundary; of the remaining 675 
kilometres all the strategic positions were in 
the possession of Austria. In the section of 
the Tyrol more than thirty roads leading 
down from the Alps into Italy were held by 
the Austrians, and so easy did the invasion 
of Italy seem, that at the declaration of war 
last May, when Germans and Austrians were 
forced to leave the country, they boasted 
loudly that they would be back again in Milan 
within a week. 

A premature peace, forced upon Italy by 
her Prussian ally after the war of 1866, 
obliged her then to cede to Austria that por- 
tion of a strategic frontier which Gen. Medici 
had just won, and consequently, during the 
fifty years that have followed, the fair plains 
of Lombardy and the Veneto, unprotected be- 
cause Austria occupied the Italian side of 
their natural geographical barriers, have lain 
under the constant menace of invasion. It 
should be borne in mind that the hope of 
again dominating Venice, or of at least dis- 
membering Italy in order in some way to re- 
gain supremacy in the peninsula, has never 
been renounced by Austria; German sym- 
pathy has been with the latter country, and 
in 1880 Bismarck even went so far as to 
urge agitation at Vienna for the dismember- 
ment of Italy; as the Austrian army has al- 
ways been numerically superior to the Italian 
army, the only way of peace and safety 
for Italy at that period lay in entering the 
Triple Alliance. 

In seven months of war the armies of Vit- 
torio Emanuele III have now thrown back 
the Austrians across the mountains. The 
number of kilometres gained is not large, but 
the strategic advantage won is enormous. The 
Italian campaign is being fought upon the 
most difficult ground of all the battlefields of 
the present European conflict. Mountain 
roads have to be constructed at every step, 
and it has been necessary even to haul heavy 
artillery of the 305 calibre to the tops of peaks 
ten thousand feet high. Progress has in- 
evitably been slow, but the gates of Italy 
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have been won, and for the first time since 
the formation of the kingdom of Italy the 
country feels secure on the northeastern 
boundary. This fact must be understood if 
one wishes to appreciate the confident state 
of Italian public opinion to-day. The first 
object of the war has been gained, and there 
is a universal conviction that the remaining 
objects will be attained in due time. No in- 
vader occupies a square foot of Italian ter- 
ritory. No invasion is to be feared, and Milan 
and Rome are to-day as tranquil and in as 
normal a state as New York. Italians go 
about their daily life as before the war, and 
no doubt is here entertained that their armies 
will continue their advance until the final 
victory of the Allies is won. 

Austrian losses thus far are estimated at 
400,000 men on the Italian frontier, and Aus- 
trian forces of at least 600,000 men are now 
engaged there. The gain to the Allies from 
Italy’s offensive campaign has been, there- 
fore, the drawing away of at least a million 
of Austria’s fighting force from other cen- 
tres of action. Official military figures are, 
of course, withheld, but it is positively known 
that Austrian prisoners taken by the Italian 
armies in the first six months of the war 
have amounted to more than thirty-five thou- 
sand men. Italian prisoners taken by the 
Austrians number one-fifth as many, or even 
less. These figures in themselves are elo- 
quent as to the fighting qualities and morale 
of the two armies. 








From the economic point of view Italy is 
in a strong position, and there is no question 
as to her financial ability to hold out indefi- 
nitely. The war is costing the country about 
half a milliard lire a month. In the five 
months beginning July 1, 1915, the deficit has 
been 2,763 million lire (about 560 million dol- 
lars). This sum has been supplied by means 
of an internal loan, foreign credits, etc., which 
have amounted in five months to 3,980 mil- 
lion lire, leaving a surplus of 1,217 millions; 
to this will be added a new internal loan of 
at least a milliard on January 25, 1916. To 
meet the interest on the loans new taxes 
have been imposed during the last fifteen 
months amounting to 374 million lire an- 
nually; to this should be added 40 millions 
of economies in the budget. This means that 
Italy has increased her revenue for war pur- 
poses by 414 millions a year, a sum equiva- 
lent to interest at 5 per cent. upon more than 
eight milliards of present and future loans. 
This financing should take care of the cost 
of war throughout 1916, and if the European 
conflict is prolonged into 1917, further taxa- 
tion can be resorted to without difficulty. The 
important fact to be noted is that Italian 
loans are being contracted upon a sound eco- 
nomic basis. The investor who purchases 
Italian war bonds has the assurance that 
sufficient new taxes have been levied to take 
care of all interest upon the capital involved. 
The temptation to inundate the country with 
a flood of paper currency has been resisted 
and, in the words of the distinguished au- 
thority upon finance, Luigi Luzzatti, Italy of 
all the belligerent countries is the one, after 
England, to hold most closely to the path- 
way of sound economics and rigid financial 
honor. 

Of all the eontinental belligerents Italy is 
the country which is suffering least from the 
war. In the first ten months of 1915 Ital- 
fan foreign commerce has not deteriorated, 
but on the contrary has improved over the 
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corresponding period of 1914; imports have 
increased fifty-six million lire, or over 2 per 
cent., and exports have increased thirty mil- 
lion lire, or over 1% per cent. The increase 
of imports from the United States has been 
phenomenal, amounting to more than 5845 mil- 
lion lire, or 165 per cent.; an increase has 
been shown also with Argentina, and this new 
business has more than offset the decrease 
from other sources, and the complete cessa- 
tion of imports from the countries with which 
Italy is now at war. On the side of expor- 
tation the closing of German sources of sup- 
ply has greatly aided Italy; exports have in- 
creased to both England and Switzerland, and 
have more than doubled to France; for the 
first time in many years the trade balance 
with France is in favor of Italy. 

Government revenue increased in the tirst 
four months from July 1, 1915, by 112 million 
lire, and in the fifth month (November) by 
forty-three million lire. This has been due 
in part to the levying of a portion of the new 
taxes already mentioned, but in larger part 
to increased consumption, better profits in 
business and the promising revival in trade 
The cost of food has increased about 25 per 
cent., but this compares favorably with 41 
per cent. in England, 78 per cent. in Ber- 
lin, and 86 per cent. in Vienna. Life through- 
out Italy, except in the zone immediately 
behind the war frontier, presents little which 
suggests a state of war. The shops have 
done a large holiday business, theatre per- 
formances and concerts are well attended, 
and there is less anxiety over the European 
situation than before Italy herself entered 
the conflict. 


AN HISTORICAL DIVISION—THE COM- 
PULSION BILL. 


By SIR HPNRY LUCY. 


House or Commons, January 13. 


Had it been possible for the Kaiser to 
look down from the Diplomatic Gallery 
upon the scene in the House of Commons last 
night while the division on the second read- 
ing of the Military Service bill was in prog- 
ress, he might, turning his gaze upon the 
doorway through which streamed the ma- 
jority in favor of the measure, have mur- 
mured Macbeth’s despairing exclamation as 
he watched the procession of murdered kings 
pass through the witches’ cave: “What! will 
the line stretch out to the crack of doom?” 
Not often does a host numbering 431 deploy 
across the floor of the House of Commons in 
support of the Government of the day. 

Oddly enough, one such occasion happened 
in the early days of the Parliament that saw 
Disraeli for the first time in power as well 
as in office. On Dr. Kenealy’s motion for a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the conduct 
of the judges in the Tichborne case, the num- 
ber in the Government lobby opposing it was 
433, two more than were mustered in support 
of the Military Service bill. The majority 
was greater, since, as the Government whip, 
announcing the result with commendable 
grammatical precision, put it, “The Aye to the 
right is one, the Noes to the left are 433.” 
The unit on this memorable occasion was 
Major O'Gorman, hymned by a native bard 
as “Our portly and ponderous Major.” As 
he frankly admitted, when challenged for rea- 
sons for his action, he was not moved by con- 





viction. It was, as he said, a sultry night, and 
he thought there would be more ro and 
cooler air in the Aye lob! 

That was an episod “on 
and interest natural enough in those good old 


days, but not practicable in the more prosa 
Parliament of to-day The listi ion and 
the significance of last night's muster was 


that, composed of representatives of vers 
section and party save the Irish Nationalists 
it obeyed a call to support the Governmen 
in passing a measure revolutionary in prince! 
ple. History recalls no parallel to the sudden 
change of public opinion that has within a 
calendar month taken place upon the question 
of conscription as opposed to voluntary mili- 
tary service. Among members of the Govern- 
ment most resolutely attached to the system 
that has hitherto governed the constitution 
of the army were two statesmen otherwise 
Asquith and Mr. Bal 


fal 
r tel 


widely divergent, Mr 
four To them, as to the mass of the 
low-countrymen in Parliament and outsid 
it seemed an unforgivable sin to lay sacri 
gious hands on the ark of the 
voluntary enlistment 

Evidence of this feeling was seen i 


delay in preparing a bill on the subject, and 
the tentative fashion in which t! task wa 
approached. When the numbering of the pe 

ple was tardily authorized, the Prime Minis 


ter almost angrily protested that it had 
connection with the vexed question When 
the next step was taken by the floating f 
Lord Derby's scheme of recruitment, ady 
cates of voluntary enlistment were assured 
that, so far from being demolished as a cor 
quence of this movement, the established sys- 
tem would be triumphantly set on a sound 
basis. When at last the Derby scheme dem 
onstrated the impossibility of obtainin 
means of voluntary enlistment a number 
fighting men sufficient to carry the war to a 
victorious conclusion, the game of procrast! 
nation was up. Once conviction was brough 
home of what the Premier in his powerful 
speech last night described as “the abso 
lute military necessity,” the inevitable wa 
accepted with a cheerfulness that borders 
upon enthusiasm. Growth of feeling on the 
matter is shown in the stride made within 
the week separating the introduction of the 
bill and the second reading. Four hundred 
and three voted with the Government on the 
first occasion and one hundred and _ five 
against. On the second reading, while sup- 
porters of the measure ran up to 431, opposi 
tion dwindled to 39. Thus a majority of 298 
was increased to one of 392 

It is true that this increase is partly ac- 
counted for by the abstention of the Irish 
Nationalists, who, having voted against the 
first reading, abstained from taking part in 
the division on the second. But for the de- 
sirable object of demonstrating to whom it 
may concern the united force of national feel- 
ing in the three kingdoms, the situation as it 
is left fulfils desire. The Redmondites, rep- 
resenting a majority of the Irish people, are 
dead against any form of conscription, on 
the ground originally taken up by the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Balfour, and other prominent 
statesmen of diverse political faiths that vol- 
untary enlistment will fully meet the neces- 
sity of the hour. Having made their protest 
on the first division, they have retired from 
the scene, their leader, while declaring they 
would take no further hostile step, going #0 
far as to wish the bill a speedy passage to 
the statute book. The truth is that English- 
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men, Scotchmen, Welshmen, Irishmen, what- 
ever we be, we are each and all one in the de- 
termination to see this fight out to a trium- 
phant finish. 

The two nights’ debate on the second read- 
ing, closing with the powerful speech of Mr. 
Henderson, the Labor member who still sits 
on the Treasury Bench as Minister for Edu- 
cation, was maintained on a high level that 
For the Prime Min- 
His diffi- 
culties were confronted by a patience, skill, 
and wealth of resource that in the main 
proved truly said that 
speeches in the House of Commons, howso- 


only occasionally dipped. 
ister it has been an anxious week. 


irresistible It is 


ever powerful, rarely command a vote. The 
Premier's speech last night controverted this 
tradition. As Mr. Pringle, a voluble and per- 
sistent exponent of the views of a small fac- 
tion of Liberals, admitted, he and his band 
Asquith, had 
Hav- 
ing come down to scoff at the measure, they 


of brothers, after hearing Mr. 
resolved to withdraw their opposition. 


remained to vote for it. 

The particular section of the speech that 
led to this unexpected conclusion was the 
announcement that in committee the Govern- 
ment will introduce amendments making im- 
interference with the 
Design in 


possible compulsory 
workmen after the war is over 
that direction is a bugbear invented by the 
Socialistic element among the trades-unions 
with intent to prevent recruitment. It has 
for weeks been preached in the columns of 
the otherwise obscure Clydesdale paper re- 
cently suppressed at the instance of the mili- 
tary authority. week to week this 


Sheet has told its readers that the establish- 


From 


ment of compulsory military service is a de- 
vice of the capitalists intended to muzzle and 
British workman in time of 
The response has been a threat to set 


manacle the 
peace, 
up a national strike among the miners. The 
result of the Cardiff election which sent to 
the House of Commons, in defiance of in- 
Struction from trade-union officials, a candi- 
date pledged at all costs to fight out the war 
is not promising for success of this desperate 


THE LIFESPRINGS OF FRANCE—WHAT 
WOULD HORACE GREELEY SAY NOW? 


By STODDARD DEWEY 


Panis, January 15. 


From 1871 to 1873 France—‘“the noble 


wounded one,” as President Thiers named her 
in his appeal-—paid by an interior loan the 
five milllards ($1,000,000,000) exacted by Ger- 
many as a war indemnity Only then was 
French territory—except for confiscated Al- 
liberated from the presence of 
German soldiers “Where did they get the 


money’? said Horace Greeley of the French, 


sace-Lorraine 


while all the world wondered 

That other war lasted a scant six months 
This war had been waging seventeen months, 
and, for the greater part of that time, the 


most remunerative portion of the territory of 


rance had been occupied by the German in- 
vader, when the French people, within three 
weel time, paid over to its Government, to 


start the national-defence loan, five and a half 
milliards in “fresh money”! 

That is 
for the part of the great loan which has 
been paid down, at the start, in circulating 


Finance Minister Ribot's expression 











medium, in liquid money, and not by exchang- 
ing other obligations. The fresh-money part 
is only one-third of the amount actually sub- 
scribed for the loan in France—and yet it 
is $200,000,000 more than the whole war in- 
demnity of 1871. Then, the two liberating 
loans had together 1,267,182 individual sub- 
scribers. This time, while war is still on, 
there have been more than 3,000,000 sub- 
scribers and they have paid down in this fresh 
money sixteen times more than the sub- 
scribers of 1871 did, and nine times more than 
those of 1872 who had had a year’s time to 
recuperate from war. What would Horace 
Greeley say now? 

Here is what a Frenchman, who was an ex- 
pert observer of finance then as he is now, 
has to say—right seriously: 

“The army of French savings has done its 
duty. So the loan’s results are satisfactory, 
but only a part of the first-line army has 
given its measure yet. Thank God, we still 
have troops who could not yet come into line, 
and we have reserves, too. Just as, after a 
little rest, victorious armies take provision of 
new munitions to be ready for new combats, 
so the army of French savings—just like our 
soldiers and allies at the front—musl amass 
and gather together new munitions, that is, 
money, to be put once again, when the day 
comes, at the disposition of France's Treasury. 
The war is far from being ended. Again and 
yet again, there must be arms and munitions 
and food for our soldiers—and milliards to 
pay for all. 

“So long as the war lasts—and, on this 
point, let none create an illusion for himself— 
we must wait for loans and taxes or taxes and 
loans, one before the other or both together. 
Whenever Government or the Finance Minis- 
ter proposes one or other or both, Chamber of 
Deputies and Senate will debate—but they will 
vote them without opposition. The people’s 
safety, that is the highest law—Salus populi, 
suprema ler! 

“Reserves we must have—of soldiers and 
munitions, of credit and money. Whosoever 
the taxpayers may be—merchants and manu- 
facturers and artisans of every condition, cap- 
italists and those who live on settled incomes 
—all of them are soldiers at the front in their 
own particular way. If they could fight gun 
in hand, they would have been called; but 
they must do their duty by not leaving the 
money they possess in hiding. They must 
lend their capital to the state and pay every 
tax no matter how hard, provided the regular 
powers vote it. Dura lez, sed lez. 

“Such resources are indispensable to furnish 
arms, munitions, food to those who are risk- 
ing their lives. None has any stricter or 
more imperious duty to fulfil. Our new re- 
cruits and our reserves of soldiers are ready 

let us have our money reserves ready, too. 
There is need of all of us, defending our 
country.” 

This is what Alfred Neymarck finds to say 
to the myriad small investors of France, to 
whom he has been speaking for forty-seven 
Within three weeks’ 
December, the 


full years in his Rentier. 
time, at the beginning of 
French people among whom he has his public 
subscribed for nearly fifteen milliards ($3,000,- 
000,000) of the war loan, paying down on the 
spot, as has been said, more than one-third 
of it in “fresh money.” The expression is new, 
and Finance Minister Ribot, who has invented 
it, is of the French Academy, and it will re- 
main in the language. Rubis sur Vongle 
(“ruby on the fingernail”) is a French pro- 














verbial saying for such exact payment, as 
the old-time drinker showed he had drained 
the wine-cup by tilting its last red drop on 
his nail. In this war France pledges, with 
her life-blood, the money savings of all her 
myriad lives. 

It is still the refrain heard as an undertone 
in all French life and sung to the swinging 
march of the French soldier—the pioupiou 
whose wage has been one cent daily: 

Little pioupiou, at a cent a day, 

Why are you going to the war? 

Sure, "twas never business of yours 

If William runs amuck! 

—I'm a little piowpiow at a cent a day; 

If I'm running to the frontier, 

'Tis because they've attacked my Mother! 
Beware then, soldier at a cent a day, 

You'll make them weep who love you! 

—Weep who will! for if France 

Needs my blood and suffering— 

‘‘Present!’’ says this little pioupiou, 

The soldier at the front and here at the 
rear these he has left have the vital unity of 
the French people, so little understood—one 
in the family which is more than home to 
them, one in their neighborhood or pays, one 
in the beloved country of them all, the Patrice. 
Those who have misunderstood, most of all 
those who have attacked, might have done 
well to examine beforehand their fond per- 
suasions about French lack of perseverance in 
the light of the book of Job—for Mephisto- 
pheles, too, as we know him nowadays, is a 
product of German genius: 

Satan answered the Lord, and said, Skin for 
skin, yea, all a man hath will he give for his 
life. But put forth thine hand now, and touch 
his bone and his flesh. 

Even Job’s wife joined in: 

Dost thou still retain thine integrity? 

As one people, the French retain their in- 
tegrity. No such sign of it could be given in 
battle as this eager taking up of their na- 
tional-defence loan. In the cartoon of 
Forain, the French soldier has no fear for 
ultimate victory—‘“Provided the civilian holds 
out!” All the people of France, in or out 
of the actual fight, through bloodshed and 
sorrow and bereavement, are holding out. And 
it should be put to their moral as well as their 
financial credit in the whole world. 

In this New Year, two wise men, not 
French, have spoken of France’s part in this 
war. Guglielmo Ferrero reminds Europe: “It 
is thanks to France, it is because she broke 
the first German onrush, that the Triple En- 
tente has had time to prepare armies, to 
blockade the Central Empires, to win over 
Italy, and now to wait till Russia has her 
second armament to replace what she used 
up uncounting in the first months of war. 
The unutterable sacrifices accepted and under- 
gone by France with such stoicism give her 
the right to speak with authority to the Al- 
lied Powers, which she has saved from ir- 
reparable disaster.” 

Emile Vandervelde, who is a Belgian Min- 
ister as well as president of the International 
Socialist Bureau at The Hague, adds: “The 
German armies are at Noyon, sixty miles from 
Paris—and so it belongs neither to France nor 
to Belgium to start a peace propaganda. That 
is the business of those who occupy their 
enemy's country. The end and aim of the 
war is to break the German military caste. 
The Central Powers are now at their zenith, 
but in the long run their triumph will become 
an impossibility—to the happiness of all Eu- 
rope!” And this, too, will be due to France. 
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Realism in Art 





NO SCIENTIFIC REALISM IN ART—REALISM OF 
THE INVENTORY, PROLETARIAN, AND IM 
PRESSIONISTIC TYPES—PSEUDO-REALISM OF 
THB CUBISTS AND FUTURISTS—HUMANISTIC 
REALISM. 





ty FRANK JEWETT MATHER Jr. 





To see is a mental] act. The human con- 
sciousness does not reflect things like a mir- 
ror, but builds up a composite image drawn, 
to be sure, from particular sensations, but 
completed from previous knowledge by the 
aid of memory. One may say that a per- 
son who had touched and measured nothing 
and could remember nothing, could see no 
images at all. It would be impossible for 
him to build up the mental picture. At most 
he would be conscious of varying degrees of 
light and of some shimmer of color. The 
actual forms of things he would not see. 
Thus the seeing process is not only mental, 
but also highly individual, an adjustment 
between the particular attention exercised 
at any moment, and all of the relevant mem- 
ories of experience—memories which are 
only in part visual. Since the particular 
attention and the reinforcing memories are 
never quite the same in any two persons, 
there is no universal body of things seen 
for the artist to imitate. The artist does 
not see like anybody else who has ever lived. 
His vision has its difference, often infinitesi- 
mal, at times most pronounced. 

Any work of art must be still further re- 
moved from a world of things seen only with 
approximate uniformity. For the work of 
art, besides the artist’s individual difference 
in seeing, introduces a number of conven- 
tions which have nothing to do with the or- 
dinary life of the eye. Thus the painter ter- 
minates his composition sharply and geomet- 
rically by a frame. The eye, of course, vi- 
gnettes its field. Between focus and complete 
invisibility there is no real boundary. The 
painter almost invariably presents his com- 
position in a perspective that could not ex- 
ist in experience. If you consider a picture 
as a window at the same height as the 
picture you will grasp the point. Ordi- 
narily you could see little of the composi- 
tion through the glass, at most the heads, 
the treetops, and the clouds. The sculptor, 
in some respects, employs fewer conventions. 
Yet he generally asks the license of repre- 
senting colored objects in monochrome, and 
indulges omissions and syncopations of all 
sorts, in suppressing the iris and pupil, for 
example. In short, every work of art must 
add to the vision of the artist, which is per- 
sonal and unique, a whole set of convention- 
al differences which have no basis in na- 
ture or in things, but are part of man’s 
mental inheritance. 

In any exact sense, then, a work of art 
cannot be realistic, a true copy of a thing. 
Practically and socially it may be that. It 
may give the illusion of the thing to a great 
many people. Artistic legend 1s tediously 








full of such deceits. But this only means 
that most people are so little capable of 
disentangling what they see from the ad- 
herent mass of non-visual associations that 
they readily accept any kind of an approx- 
imation to their own mental images. In 
short, the grapes of Zeuxis prove rather 
that the birds had never really looked hard 
at a grapevine than that the artist was 
clever. It is only in a social and not in a 
scientific sense that realism is possible. The 


artist’s vision may be very much like that of | 


a great many other people. His conventions 
may be such as they are accustomed to. In 
that case they will think his pictures real- 
istic. Probably the neolithic craftsman 
who scratched the contours of a mammoth 
with a flint on a bone thought he was a 
realist, and was hailed as such. As a mat- 
ter of fact, nothing could be more unlike 
the actual appearance of a mammoth than 
this vigorous chart of his features and boun- 
daries. But it did hit off very well what 
the cavemen knew and felt about a mam- 
moth. If they were not delighted, they were 
most ungrateful. And, as a matter of fact, 
that most conventional means of expres- 
sion, the outline, has held its own through 
the twenty thousand-odd years since the lit- 
tle masterpiece was thoughtfully graven by 
the artist-huntsman. The outline still seems 
so reasonable a way of telling what we 
know about things, that we constantly have 
to remind ourselves that it has only mental 
existence and is never present in external 
nature. 


i. 


It is only in very recent times that the 
word realism has been applied to art, yet 
the idea has permeated its entire course. 
Truth to nature has been the phrase for it 
from Pliny Vinci What 
does Lorenzo Ghiberti mean when he writes: 
“Giotto brought art back to nature”? Simply 
that Giotto’s work struck him as life-like. I 
need not say that Giotto’s work is only partly 
life-like to a modern eye. The landscape 
is hewn out of wood, the trees are topiary, 
there is no atmosphere, no textures. But 
the work, with its candor, concentration, and 
gravity, contained everything that the Ital- 
ians thought best worth attending to. That 
was and is its sufficient realism. Evident- 
ly, Ghiberti equates man and nature, an emi- 
nently humanistic and Italian way of think- 
ing. For a painter to be natural is merely 
for him to feel the right way, and to ex- 
press the feeling with clarity. More accurate- 
ly the naturalness is merely the like-mind- 
edness between e St and his pub- 
lic. In their human experience they find 
the same things and emotions 
The attempt to represent and dignify things 
and emotions thus consecrated by general 
conviction can rarely fail. The relation of 
artist and public is this: the artist 
like everybody else, only more clearly and 
strongly. To this exten wrrrr and jead- 
er. But he also consents to express him- 
self by modes and conventions which his 
public has accepted, or, as he introduces 


to Leonardo da 


feels 






| suasion. 


| Italy what we may call the realism of | 


1°29 


new conventions, to do so gently and with 
out shock. To this extent he is the ser- 
vant of the people, respecting its prepos- 
sessions and dealing with them only by per- 
In such a condition of things the 
and the word realism will be su 
There is no individualism in the 


concept 
perfluous. 
modern sense, no essential psychic difference 
between artist and public. Art is on a basis 
of what we may call social realism 

The breaking up of the social order of the 
Middle individual 
ism, its 
bring about a great diversity of 
there appears in Flander: 


the emergence of 
through 


Ages, 
emphasis Protestantism, 

art. Simu 

taneously 


and 


| ventory. This only involved a close: 

the details and accessories of art, and ul 
tiplication of such details and accessories 
From this point of view Jan van Eyck and 
Antonio Pollaiuolo represent a common ten 
dency. Both are anatomists, bot thinute 
topographers of the human fr merely 
the Florentine studies it in rgetic ac 
tion; the Fleming, in repose They both 
represent a perfectly natural extension of 
the general curiosity, neither strains very 





important. | 


much the conventions under which he was 
Each quietly educates his public as 


radical interpre 


born. 
he goes. 
tation of the visual world in masses of light 


Masaccio, in his 


and shade, was the first to break with the 
old linear conventions. He is the father 
of all naturalistic vision, the first artist to 


appeal resolutely from the thing as known 
to the thing as seen. Here he is 
radical than Leonardo da Vinci, who stand 
ardized for all subsequent art the main facts 


really more 


of naturalistic light and shade and aerial 
perspective. But, again, Masaccio’s temper 
was so emphatically that of the Florence 


of his day, his mood so humbly traditional, 
that his revolutionary method of vision 
gave no offence. He is nevertheless the pre- 
cursor of Hals, Velasquez, and of al! who 
have tried to see with the Innocence of the 
eve. He is, of course, the very opposite of 
those inventorial realists who are our theme, 
seeing broadly and as much as possible with 
his mere eye, where they see microscopical- 
ly and very largely with their memories. 
The realism of the inventory, since it cor- 
responds precisely to the slackness of the 
average eye and to the avidity of the aver 
age curiosity and memory, has a constant 


tendency to recur. It is the natural method 


for every young artist, and for artists of 
any age who are painstaking in a dull, 
non-visual way. Gerard Dou, Balthasar Den 
ner, Frith, Meissonier, and our J. G 


Brown were realists after this fashion. The 
Pre-Raphaelites in general, and Holman 
Hunt in particular, adopted the cult of the 
inventory. They worked up thing at 
a time, assembling the objects Into a picture. 


one 


| just as one might put cups on a shelf. What 
saved these painters for art was their hu- 
mility and their traditionalism At least 


they escaped the dulness of their class. It 


i should perhaps be said that very few of the 


little Dutch masters of the seventeenth cen- 
tury really deserve to be classed as inven 
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; : Y 
tory realists. They are more concerned with | Raphael. Half of Courbet is honest enthusi- 


seeing than with knowing, they have beau- 


tiful and quite academic formulas of com- | ialf fretfulness towards the past. 
|clared himself the superior of all the old 


position, and, above all, a very sensitive 
habit of selection. One has only to place a 
Dou beside a Terburg to see the differ- 


ence in temper. The Dou is a dull record 
and assertion of smaller facts, the Terburg 
an exquisite suggestion of larger facts. The 
the inventory is what almost 
means when he uses the word 
realism. It is a sub-artistic conception. The 
triumphs of the method are not in art at 


realism of 
everybody 





all, but in such marvels of complete state- | 


ment as Audubon’s birds, Viollet le Duc’s 
architectural outlines, and the various Jap- 


anese copies of porcelains in water-colors. 


IT. 
for art 
of the inventory 


More 


realism 


than this naive 
is that which is 
Its cardinal prin- 
hatred of authority, tradition, style. 
The artist limits himself to his own experti- 
ence, accepts no criticism of his preferences. 
Historically this sort of realism begins with 
Amerighi, called Caravaggio. 
It finds its most drastic expression in the 
work of his Spanish follower, Ribera. The 
weakness of both these very able artists is 
that they hated elegance more than they 
loved They reject ruthlessly the 
symmetrical and highly stylistic arrange- 
ments of Raphael and Titian. They eschew 
the old decorative color, in favor of sooty 
tones, which render the kind of 
reality they value, that of character, mass, 
protuberance. Revolutionary and 
plebelan spirits, they expel the Idealized 
types of the art of the Renaissance, peo- 
pling their pictures instead with models 
caught casually from the streets or fields. 
These models are no longer arrayed in classi- 
cal draperies of no particular texture, but 
in recognizable stuffs of particular weight 
and weave. The conditions of the Catholic 
reaction did not permit much departure from 
the traditional religious subjects. At least, 
the Tenebrists, as they called themselves, 
coarsened the old themes to their hearts’ de- 
sire, and, when possible, wreaked them- 
selves in ghastly martyrdoms and transcripts 
from tavern life. They were the first men 
to make true and to make strong in quite 
the modern sense. It is odd that Caravag- 
gio’s marked proletarianism should not 
have evoked the word realism. The Floren- 
tine critic Baldinucec! called him a natural- 
ist, and the word is, after all, more sig- 
nificant 


The word realism was to come tardily to 
qualify the work of Gustave Courbet. When 
he was born, two hundred and ten years 
after Caravaggio’s death, it was like a re- 
incarnation. The same hatred of all style 
and elegance, the same love of common ap- 
pearance and the ways of humble folk, the 
same truculent egotism. Moreover, the occa- 
sion was similar. Courbet stood in the same 
relation of revolt against the academic clas- 
sicism of Ingres that Caravaggio had earlier 
borne towards the academic classicism of 


important 


equivalent to naturalism. 


ciple is 


Michelangelo 


nature 


and bricky 


and 


|} and more consistent spirit. 





asm for homely men and things, the other 
He de- 


masters, and was afraid of not being be- 
lieved. Hence his work is always a plea ora 
competition. Only exceptionally one finds 
him quietly giving himself to the character 
of a scene. It is a grace generally found 
only in his smaller works. The Burial at 
Ornans is perhaps the only big composition 
that is quite without the affectation of over- 
insistence. He would have been a better 
painter if he could have forgotten the de- 
tested Institute. As it is, there is a mark- 
ed studio tinge to most of his realism. The 
sheer love of common humanity yields to his 
pride in his own achievement. He is too 
much in the position of “slating” the In- 
stitute. Caravaggio was really the simpler 
His gusto for 
ugliness is more genuine, and, I think, more 
warm-hearted. Courbet’s sophistication is 
betrayed in that amazing composition, L’Ate- 
lier, Allégorie réelle, the rejection of which 
by the Salon provoked him to his famous 
independent exhibition of 1855. Courbet Is 
painting a great landscape in his studio. 
Over his shoulder and unnoticed the splen- 
did nude form of a model is both central 
accent and tutelary genius. Portraits or 
eroups symbolize hunting, commerce, poetry 
(Baudelaire), the theatre, Roman Cathol- 
icism, work, pleasure, free love, etc. Social 
philosophy (Prudhon), music, and realistic 


poetry are not omitted. On the floor, un- 


| considered, lies a guitar and a stiletto, the 


baubles of romanticism. At these a dog 
barks. In the background dangles a mani- 
kin, as representative of academic art. It 
is odd, indeed, that the word Réalisme 
should have got its currency from serving 
as signboard for an exhibition of which this 
most elaborate bit of symbolism was the oc- 
easion and central feature. Yet Courbet, 
who evidently regarded his studio as a sort 
of cosmos, could maintain that there was 
nothing in his Real Allegory which his eye 
had not seen, nothing that might not have 
been in his studio. The picture, which is, af- 
ter all, merely a clever arrangement of por- 
traits, was compatible with the manifesto 
of the Exhibition: “It has been my aim to 
transcribe the manners, ideas, aspect of 
my own generation, as fully and closely as I 
ean.” 

As a matter of fact, Courbet fell far short 
of such a programme. You cannot compare 
him with men who have fully, explored the 
“manners, ideas, and aspect” of their times. 
He is no Steen, no Hogarth. There is too 
often the taint of the doctrinaire about him, 
the communard that was to be. All the 
same, he has a rich painter’s temperament. 
His very confections have power and gusto. 
His rare masterpieces have a mass and ac- 
tuality and splendor of surface that recalls 
not unfavorably Rembrandt. The trouble 
with Courbet’s, as with most proletarian real- 
ism, is that it rested too much on curt- 
osity and revolt and not sufficiently on ad- 
miration and love. As an offset to the medi- 





wvalizing tendencies of the romanticism of 
Delacroix, he is important. Yet even here 
more socially than artistically important. 
The generation that boasted Decamps, 
Millet, and Daumier had little need to learn 
artistically from Courbet. Yet Courbet, 
through making the highest claims for his 
proletarianism, got it recognized. We owe 
very largely to him, for better or worse, the 
art that oscillates between the peasantry of 
the world at large and the stews of Paris. 


The value of proletarian realism for art 
it is probably still too soon to estimate. It 
has produced an enormous amount of dreary 
seml-illustrative painting, much illustration 
of a singularly morbid intensity. There is 
no common principle in the naive ruralism 
of Zorn, the sentimentalism of Jules Breton, 
the scornful objectivity of Degas, and the 
caustic satire of Toulouse-Lautrec. Nor, in 
the American field, is the sensitive and good- 
humored art of Jerome Meyers comparable 
to the Apocalyptic transcripts which Eugéne 
Higgins and Estelle Rice make from the 
same slums. The artistic weakness of much 
of this art of the fields and tenements has 
been precisely the political parti pris that 
was so strong in Courbet. It has seemed 
meritorious to paint the poor, the expres- 
sions of one’s democracy or Socialism. It is 
the freedom of the little Dutch masters from 
such humanitarian priggishness that lets 
them be merely and wholly delightful. One 
need not grudge the proletarian art its place 
in the sun. It represents a perfectly normal 
and necessary extension of human sympa- 
thy, the recovery to art of a most various 
and rich domain. Only one must distinguish 
between proletarianism as a fashion—and 
it is often little more than that—and prole- 
tarianism as a vital emotion. In the latter 
case, from the sincere desire to enhance the 
emotion, style will result. You get it from 
the Virgilian melancholy of Millet, and as 
well from the rather scornful detachment 
of Degas. You find it in Cézanne and the 


early Picassos, before his cubist divagation. 


This kind of work enriches an art. Yet 
imagine an art solely proletarian, and you 
will realize the limitations of the naturalis- 
tic ideal. Suppose it purged of all anti- 
academical snobbery, disinterested and 
warm; it might be as noble as a Millet, as 
poignant as a Daumier. What would such 
an art lack? Splendor, to begin with, cor- 
poreal loveliness, the beauty that is tra- 
ditionally grounded in generations of choice 
feeling; the whole aristocratic side of art. 
We need not be afraid of a most unpopular 
word, for the aristocratic side of art is also 
the most general, public, and universal. 
Humble people cannot, and do not, find their 
symbols for what they most deeply venerate 
—their faith, their patriotism—in their own 
class and experience. To express these deep- 
er feelings, they want a graver and more ex- 
alted humanity than that which is habitual- 
ly before their eyes. Thus, whenever men 
fee] generously and civically something 
like the heroic style will return. The 
god-like pagan nudities inherited from 
Greece may be a thousand times discredited 
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and expelled, but they will always come back. 
These dwellers in a larger air are neces- 
sary to us; they are no more stale than are 
the phrases of any noble ritual. The ritual 
may be mumbled, the Olympians sadly 
travestied, but both remain eternal rallying 
points for the sincerest and most universal 
passions of the soul. So proletarian realism 
merely plays its corrective part in the per- 
petual flux and reflux. It is our guarantee 
that symbolism and idealism shall not as- 
sume perfunctory and empty forms. A mod- 
ern art that lacked this type of realism 
would be in danger of dry rot; a modern art 
that had nothing else would soon perish 
through deprivation of the finer abstractions 
and more universal ideas. Humanity will 
not for long accept the official group of the 
Mayor and Town Council laying a corner- 
stone or what not, as expressive of its high- 
est civic passion; nor will even an indus- 
trial civilization be persuaded to deny all 
validity to its dreams. Vision will continue 
to hold its own with mere eyesight and even 
with social sympathy. 


III. 
The reader will have noticed that the word 
realism always seems to require_a er. 


Of itself it mean thing. One always has 
to septate point ePrice of the realistic 
artist. In this it is like the equally tricky 
word nature, which staggers unless prompt- 
ly supported by a definition. Realism, how- 
ever, begins to assume a quite scientific and 
definite meaning in connection with modern 
impressionism. The movement stems from 
Manet, with Monet, his fellow-Luminists, and 
Cézanne as potent auxiliaries. But there 
were many precursors. In particular, Hals 
and Velasquez and Vermeer must have reso- 
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It has too much concerned itself with what, | logic. The weakness of the position is that 


after all, are lesser values of instantaneous 
observation, and has deliberately starved it- 
self of those greater values which arise out 
of memory and reflection. The artist who 
becomes merely a seeing eye and an exe 
cuting hand is like the athlete who runs 
with one leg tied up. He may achieve rare 
skill as a hopper, but a hopper he remains, 
and not a runner. 

The sign of the spiritual impoverishment 
of the art of landscape painting is the 
singular uniformity of the product. There are 
four most able American landscape paint- 
ers whose work I am often unable to dis- 
tinguish across a gallery, though I have 
known and honestly admired their painting 
for years. In the search for absolute real- 
ism they have attained absolute monotony. 
This is indeed the reduction to the absurd 
of all realistic dogmas. Precisely what we 
value in an artist is not his fidelity to a 
universal visual substratum, but his dif- 
ference. This difference depends very large- 
ly upon the things outside of visual experi- 
ence, upon the whole human complex grow- 
ing out of a particular past and confirmed 
by memory. And the identical record of in- 
stantaneous appearances, by men who, be- 
ing really different, have schooled them- 
selves to see and to seem alike, is no more 
esthetically edifying than would be a chorus 
which persistently intoned “Twice two are 
four.” And the single social value of the 
impressionist artist, namely, the superior 
acuteness of his vision, largely vanishes 
when this capacity is transmitted to others. 
When he shall have produced a public com- 
manding the innocence of the eye, his use- 
fulness will be over. Everybody will be in 


|} a way to see his own pictures as he goes. 


lutely sought to eliminate from the visible | 


world as much as possible of their know- 
ledge. Their picture was what they saw 
at a particular time, as nearly as possible 
he retinal image of an innocent eye. Cano- 
etto was a strenuous observer of bare mo- 
mentary appearances; so was Chardin. Paolo 
Veronese, despite his classicism, was ex- 
quisitely sensitive to the momentary rela- 
tions of lights and tones. But these precur- 
sors took their impressionism somewhat cas- 
ually; their inhibition of the knowing part 
of themselves was by no means sternly 
complete. Here the modern impressionists 
are more consistent, not to say more doc- 
trinaire. They seek entire impersonality, 
and relatively they achieve it. They paint 
with a specialized part of themselves, keep- 
ing in abeyance the rather important bal- 
ance of themselves which is not immediately 
concerned with seeing. Under this disci- 
pline the eye has become very much more 
an instrument of precision than it had ever 
been before. More artists see intensely and 
impersonally in our time than in the whole 
previous history of art. The gain to art 
is not easy to estimate. Evidently, there is 
the gain that comes from any delicate and 
accurate experimentation. But it is unde- 
niable that if art has been materially en- 
riched, it has been spiritually impoverished. 





lV. 
It is the perception of this impasse that 
and is per- 


Post- 


underlies Post-Impressionism 


haps its single valid premise. Since 


Impressionism is avowedly an anti-realisti 


movement, any elaborate discussion of it 
would be out of place. Yet the examina- 
tion of a theory of pure emotion may 
throw light upon our proper theme. The 


Post-Impressionist simply expresses his 
emotion regardless of the forms of external 
nature. These he distorts as the emotion 
dictates, or he even discards them entirely. 
His work is the immediate symbol! of his 
divine rage. Evidently the doctrine is mere- 
ly the last stage of that romantic individ- 
ualism which has determined the art of the 
century. Successively the artist had thrown 
off academic and social authority, then his 
own memory, limiting art to the swift 
notation of a single visual experience 

the impression. But the impression itself 
depended on the existence of external na- 
ture. This seriously limited the artist's 
individual expression. It was, so to speak, 
only half his. To make it wholly his, 
nothing was needed but the simple expe- 
dient of eliminating nature, leaving the 
emotion in its isolated purity. Such was 
the doctrine, and it has a sort of absurd 





nature cannot be completeiy eliminated, 


save by a recourse to pure geometrical 
symbolism. With a more fanatical logic 
than the Post-Impressionists, the Vort! 


cists and the Synchromists have taken this 
step, making of painting a congeries of 
colored angles, curves, and The 
trouble with this extreme position 
is that nobody genuinely gets excited over 
this polychromatic geometry, or, if he does, 
his excitement doesn't in the matter 
It is merely an and negligible 
solace, like biting one’s nails. The middle 
ground occupied by the Post-Impressionists 
is even more untenable. We have no pic 
torial emotions dissociated from our visual 
We 
have in 


spirals 


logical 


least 


eccentric 


can see and paint nothing 
except fashion previ 
ously seen it in nature or in art. The pure 
emotion of the Post-Impressionist would 
never ask pictorial expression at all, 
more than the pure emotion of a blind man 
asks such What Post-Im 
pressionists actually do is the negation of 
this doctrine of autonomous emotion, Pra 
tically they indulge a crafty and feeble 
eclecticism. They imitate recondite 
barbaric models—negro sculpture, the 
lithic and the Bushman paintings, 
Javanese puppets. Against the 
cism of culture they set the academicism 
of savagery. Their case is instructive be 
cause it completes the demonstration of the 
Impressionists. Just as these broke on the 
truth that there is no art of vision without 
its mental content, so the Post-Impression 
ists are breaking upon the 
truth that there is no art of 
terially available 


experience. 


as we some 


any 


expression. the 


and 

neo 
the 

academ! 


corresponding 
emotion pic 


without its visual content 


V. 


As pseudo-realistic tendencies, Cubism and 


Futurism must for a moment detain us 
Cubism, the word is a misnomer, appeals 
, to our whole body of visual knowledge. .We 


| know much more than the figure in a sin- 





Why, 


it in a single aspect? 


gle aspect. then, paint or sculpture 
We know it all around, 
n infinite number of its contours are present 
io our mind’s eye. Then put down as many 
of these contours as are significant,and we 
shall have the pictorial the 
real mental image. Or, take the argumenta 
stage further We not merely know 
the cobweb of contours and sections 

denotes a Man on a Balcony, but we might 
also well know what he was seeing at the 
time and what he was thinking about. As 
part of our knowledge this, too, ought to 
find its place in the picture, and it does. As 
our knowledge grew, we might have to sug- 
gest the man’s ancestry and personal his 
tory. Everything, in short, that belongs sig- 
nificantly in our mind as regards the sub- 
ject-matter by that token belongs in the 
picture also. The notion is by no means 
uningenious, and has a perverse logic of ita 
own. It has been formulated by persons of 
distinct intellectual ability. It is easter 
to feel its absurdity than to show it. Of 
course, its chief vice is its complete eccen- 


equivalent of 


say, 


which 
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tricity. A Cubist picture is to a real pic- 
jure what a sonnet of Shakespeare’s in a 
private code would be to the original text. 
Moreover, the notion is untrue to the manner 
in which men do see and think. None of 
the infinite separate observations which 
Cubism presupposes could actually be made 
if the observer were always conscious of all 
the contours and complexities of the object. 
It is precisely upon the capacity to see one 
aspect at a time that all our knowledge de- 
pends. The Cubist theory implies a kind of 
recording plate upon which observations are 
successively superimposed. Follow this no- 
tion to its logical outcome, and it will be 
clear that one Cubist ought to paint just one 
which would tell everything he 
knew. Which reminds me of two under- 
graduates discussing their professors in a 
One said: “I like Y— he knows 
so much.” The other rejoined: “I like Z—— 
better; he tells you everything he knows.” 
Such praise might be due the perfectly con- 
Cubist, with the 
signal difference, however, that the plenary 
communication would be in a private code 
the communicator could read. 


picture 


scientious and successful 


which only 

Futurism, which is nearly related to Cub- 
ism, again, rests upon a theory of knowledge 
and reality. The doctrine is Heraclitan. 
Everything is a flux; nothing for a 
Everything moves, and the artist 
with it His task is merely to make the 
flux visible. Practically, the pictures are 
like selected fragments of many objects shak- 
en in the kaleidoscope. A night out would 
be represented by the wheels of the cab 
and the horse’s ears, the penumbra of the 
treet lamp, and the slipper of the dan- 
scuse, a musical phase from the orchestra, 
and the cork of the champagne bottle. This 
is Severini’s formula. Russolo merely 
geometrically the motion of 
things, very ingeniously. An automobile is 
a streak inside of a flying wedge. Charlatan- 
istic in its origins, boisterously iconoclas- 
tie In its journalistic manifestoes, Futurism 
has done nothing to belle its beginnings. Its 
philosophy is of the cheapest kind. Admit 
the dogma of the flux. Either the artist is 
out of it, in which case he couldn't see it 
futuristically, but as people usually see, in 
static instants created by the mind; or the 
artist is in the flux, in which case he could 
neither be conscious of its existence nor yet 
of himself as observing it. Philosophy ex- 
acts some sort of distinction between the 
artist and the flux. In failing to make this 
distinction, Futurism merely espouses that 
easy-coing philosophy which expects to eat 
its cake and have it. 


stops 


moment. 


schematizes 


VI. 

In this, I fear, tedious survey of the his- 
torical meanings of realism, I shall not 
wholly have failed if I have persuaded the 
reader that the word and the notion can- 


not stand alone. At best, realism has been 
just a cathartic, a drastic remedy for vari- 
ous kinds of academic costiveness. It has 
times a useful part of a varied 
activity. It never Has been, and 


been at 
artistic 
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never can be, the sole basis for a satistac'| 
ory art. Anything like an exact and scien- 
ific realism is unattainable in the graphic 
nd plastic arts, because all seeing involv 

personal act of attention, a mental act. 
About the only useful meaning that inheres 
in the word realism is the old common- 
sense notion that the artist finds in exter- 
nal nature the great fount of his inspira- 
tion. Natural appearances are his raw 
material which he handles, according to his 
mood, with relative exactitude or with the 
most audacious and creative transforma- 
tions. And these transformations are just 
as real, in every proper sense, as the natu- 
ral appearances which are thus transform- 
ed. They gain reality merely from being 
just and orderly acts of the mind, and from 
being apprehended by other just and order- 
ly minds. For an artist to call himself 
a realist usually means nothing more than 
that he dislikes the more mental realities, 
and prefers those that are more accessible 
and require least reflection. In this sense 
a realist would be an anti-intellectualist, 
and there is no objection to such a use of 
the word. Only one should not forget that 
a persistently anti-intellectual art must per- 
ish, or will survive only by virtue of intel- 
lect somewhere. If we must still use the 
treacherous word realism, and I personally 
could dispense with it comfortably, it would 
be best to do so in the light of Leonardo 
da Vinci’s saying that the artist is “the 
son of nature.” By this he did not mean 
that the artist obeys nature slavishly, but 
that he regards her as the great mother, the 
inexhaustible provider of sustenance, so- 
lace, and inspiration. In the present welter 
of the meaner realisms, of pseudo-realism 
and contempt of nature, of deification of 
extravagance and eccentricity, we shall do 
well to ponder the worth of that social and 
eminently humanistic realism by which for 
thousands of years artists have lived joy- 
ously and have mightily achieved. 








Correspondence 





PERSIA AND THE PRESENT WAR. 


To tHe Eprtror or Tue NaAtTIon: 

Sin: With rare exceptions the only extant 
Persian books and articles are those written 
by European authors, few of whom have ever 
visited the people, and fewer still have had 
the means of acquiring a complete mastery of 
the languages which are Persia. 
Because of this, injustice is often done to the 


spoken in 


writer and to his subject. The history of 
criticism is a melancholy one. Our aim is to 
state facts, not to offer criticisms, and we be- 


lieve in being truthful rather than being 
patriotic 

The situation of Persia in the present war 
is perhaps just as complicated as that of any 
of her sister nations. The majority of the 
Persians are wondering why great battles 
should be fought on their soil. They say to 
themselves, “We have not declared war! Why 
should our towns‘and villages be burned?” The 


Christians ponder in their sadness how they 


injustice which has been inflicted upon them 
by the Kurds and Turks. These are a few of 
the questions that many are asking of their 
Government, as they hear the cannons thun- 
dering at Urumiah, Tabriz, and other points in 
the province of Azerbijan. In fact, the poor 
shepherds and industrious peasants are not a 
whit better informed of the reasons for the 
strange struggle going on within their bor- 
ders than were the poor peasants of Belgium 
when first their neutrality was violated. They 
have no idea of the causes of the war. 

A closer study of the situation shows that 
the military activities of Russia and England 
in Persia are by no means selfish. In 1907 an 
Anglo-Russian agreement was signed, which 
was misunderstood and termed a “Strangling 
of Persia.” But, in fact, the law-abiding citi- 
zens in Persia were greatly indebted to Mr. 
Shuster, whose service in behalf of the Per- 
sian people made the Russians more anxious 
to interfere and give protection to the Chris- 
tians and security to European commerce and 
industries. The spirit of the agreement was 
sadly misconstrued by the natives at that time. 
“Not only do they not seek a pretext for inter- 
vention, but their aim in these friendly nego- 
tiations is not to permit one another to inter- 
vene in Persia on the pretext of safeguard- 
ing their own interests. The two Powers 
mentioned hope that in the future Persia will 
be forever delivered from the fear of foreign 
intervention, and will enjoy complete freedom 
to manage her own affairs in her own way, 
whereby advantage will accrue both to herself 
and to the world.” (Communication from the 
British Minister, dated September 5, 1907.) 
Certainly Russia and England could in no con- 
ceivable way have enriched themselves by sim- 
ply destroying the independence of Persia; 
neither could they have gained a laudable vic- 
tory by destroying the Persian nationality. It 
was simply a chance to prevent Germany from 
including Persia in her grand scheme of Ger- 
manizing the Orient. 

The occupation of Persia by Russia was the 
greatest blessing ever rendered to mankind 
by any government. Persia was bankrupt 
financially and physically. One of the oldest 
of the Old World empires, with an area of 
638,000 square miles, an area equal to twice 
that of the German Empire, with a population 
estimated at from seven to ten millions, had 
only twenty-five miles of railways. Besides, no 
country has ever had the reputation of gov- 
erning her people in a more unbusinesslike 
manner than Persia. Her army is poorly 
paid, badly, indeed shamefully, disorganized. 
Her people are taxed nearly 50 per cent. of 
their property. The Government gave the peo- 
ple no public schools, no hospitals, nothing 
but corrupt laws and political jokers. 

It is interesting to take un now the Russian 
rule in Northwest Persia in regard to the 
welfare of the people. First, it made it pos- 
sible to live and travel without fear of mut- 
der. Previous to the JRussian possession 
of Northern Persia, every man was his own 
policeman. In the city of Urumiah men could 
be seen walking in the streets with daggers 
and guns. Secondly, Russia not only stopped 
all this savagery, but opened up trade routes, 
thus encouraging commercial activity and eco- 
nomic stability, unknown previously. Some 
months before the war, the writer met an as- 
sociate in New York city who had just come 
from Persia. He asked anxiously: “When are 
you going back?” I replied: “Why should I 
go to Persia? I am not anxious to be decapi- 
tated.” He laughed heartily and assured me 





will ever be able to obtain redress for the 


that Russia had changed the old practices con- 
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siderably, and no one is ever seen carrying fire- 
arms of any kind. No one is punished without 
Sherate rules—similar to the due process of 
law. 

This gives us a clear insight of how the 
people feel about the war. They prefer the 
Russian rule; therefore they are decidedly 
pro-Russian; certainly not pro-German, for 
if the Central Powers win, the Turks will be 
paramount in Persia, and her governmental 
machinery will be as rusty and inefficient as 
it was before. The great reason, then, 
why the Persians are not, and cannot 
pro-German is because Germany is an ally of 
Turkey. There is a bitter hatred between the 
Persians and the Turks. The animosity is 
chiefly sustained by religious orders, who an- 
athematize each other with all the bitterness 
of fanatical zeal, the Persians being the Shies, 
while the Turks belong to the sect called Sun- 
nies. The original and fundamental difference 
between the Sunnies and the Shies relates to 
the right of the Caliphate. The former hold 
it to be elective, the latter hereditary; the 
former admit the three Caliphs who preceded 
Ali as lawful successors of the Prophet, the 
latter reject them. Such, in fine, are the 
differences which distinguish the two great 
sects of the Mohammedans, politically and re- 
ligiously. Hence the implacable hostility with 
which they regard each other. Persians gener- 
ally look upon a journey in Turkey with dread; 
I have never met a Turk in Persia who did 


be, 


not feel himself a stranger. The difference 
between the two sects, which has been de- 
scribed, proves that the Persians would not 


under any circumstances sympathize with the 
Central Powers. But we may be assured that 
if once the Persian clearly comprehends the 
principles involved in this war, his prayers 
will be decidedly for the Allies 

Youve. B. Mirza. 


Johns Hopkins University, January 10. 





AN APPEAL FOR BELGIAN SCHOLARS. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: All scientific, literary, and artistic work 
is stopped in Belgium. Libraries, universi- 
ties, and other educational institutions have 
been devastated or transformed into barracks. 
The scholars, research workers, also literary 
men and artists, have obliged to drop 
their work. In many cases this means not 
only a private loss, but a serious delay in the 


been 


advancement of knowledge. The Belgian 
Scholarship Committee is raising a fund to 
give to these worthy scholars and writers 
a chance to resume their work of art and 
science. 

In most cases it will be more efficient to 


give them our assistance in England, in Hol- 
land, in France, or wherever they are, but in 
a few cases we contemplate having them 
brought over here. Some students who have 
been wounded or crippled could also be in- 
vited to come to this country. 

This Committee has already received assur- 
ances from the George Washington Univer- 
sity, the Clark University, and the Univer- 
sities of Missouri and of Florida, of the 
free tuition of Belgian students. Besides, Bel- 
gian professors have been temporarily engag- 
ed by the University of Princeton, the George 
Washington University, Harvard University, 
the University of Pennsylvania, the Balti- 
more Branch of Carnegie Institution, Yale 
University, and the University of Chicago. 
In one of these cases the honorarium has 
been partly paid by the Belgium Scholarship 








' 
Committee, and we hope that the subscriptions | 


will be sufficiently liberal to allow us to give 
a similar chance to many others, and thus to 
be useful, at the same time, to Belgium and 
to our own country. 

The Committee undertakes to centralize all 
information of this kind and to act as a clear- 
ing bureau between the American education- 
al institutions and the Belgian victims of the 
It has also begun the organization of a 
to help some Belgian 


war 
lecture circuit, in order 
scholars and at the same time to advertise its 
own work. 

By giving the 
leges of 
Belgium's best 


free enjoyment of the privi 
institutions to 
another 
obtained at 


American some ol 


men, result of 
would 
Most Europeans, and 
particularly Belgians, do not know the United 
States well. To live here would be an educa- 
tion in itself; their horizon would be broad- 
ened, and after the war they would take back 
to Belgium of the American ideals 
That indeed excellent method to 
develop understandin; 


and friendship. 


heroic 


paramount importance be 


one and the same time. 


Some 
be 


greater 


would an 


international 


Besides, this special help would be a splen- 
did way to show our appreciation of Belgium's 


valor and devotion to international duty and 
to give her a public homage of sympathy. 
This Committee is a sub-committee of the 
Central Belgium Relief Fund, and is organ- 
ized with the approval of his Excellency the 
Belgian Minister. We cannot expect to be 
helped by the general public, as is the cast 
for the general relief fund, but we earnestly 
appeal to those men who are especially in- 


terested in the development and diffusion of 


knowledge and art. They will understand that 


the misery experienced by those accustomed 


to far better things is extremely acute, and 
that nothing makes them suffer more than 
the fact of being hindered from carrying on 
their original life work 

Our fund will be a separate gift from the 
American scholars and artists and lovers of 
art and education to their uniortunate Bel- 
gian brothers. Their needs are urgent. When 
the war is over, we propose to remit the bal- | 
ance of our fund to his Majesty the King of 
Belgium, to be used for the rebuilding of li- 


braries, universities, and museums 


Any answer or suggestion will be appreci- 
ated. Please draw checks payable to VDelg¢ian 
Scholarship Committee, John Joy Edson, 


treasurer, 309 Wilkins Building, Washington, 
D. C. Checks for any 
asked for. 


Washington, 


amount are 
GEORGE SARTON. 


D. C., January 22 


“AFTER SEVENTEEN MONTHS.” 


earnestly | 


To THE Epitror or THE NATION: 

Sir: It is most refreshing to give careful 
thought to the letter of Mr. W. H. Johnson, of | 
Granville, O., which appears in your current 
issue under the head “After Seventeen 


Months.” 


In these days of many the midst 


whether 


notes, 
of our to 
right or political expediency 
of civil 
fusion and doubt from concentrated 
attention in an attempt follow the 
mentals of the Administration's policies, 


In 
moral 
the 


con- 


bewilderment as 


shall decide 


case service reform, in all the 


resulting 
to 


Mir 


Johnson's letter purifies the mind and brings | 


us back to a realization of the duty and re- 
sponsibility of the 
continued existence Germany 


every citizen who abhors 


of a ruthless 


funda- 


bathing the world in blood for the sake. of 
“Kultur.” G 
Litchfield, Conan 
WELLS VS. BENNETT AGAIN 
To THE Eprror oF THe NATION: 

Sir: 1 don’t know that I can pro; Ter 
myself as the “fair-minded third ps 
whom Mr. Sherman imagines as arbit in 
the little controversy between M ‘ uld 
and himself. Perhaps I may at least lay 
claim to being tolerably unbiassed Phat 
if any one were to ask me whether IL profet 
“The Old Wives’ Talk or Ihe It irch 
Magnificent,” I should pr ibly 1 Ih 
you prefer curried mutton chamy 
| see no good reason for praisin Mr. Den 
nett at Mr. Wells's expen ‘ t! 1 ‘ 
Such processes seem to me produe i 
heat rather than of light. 

Mr Sherman's theory that « 
has a “working philosophy” is a t! 
it the phrase is not pushed t fat M 
Sherman is content, in demolishing Mr. Il 
er aS a realist, to expound h ictin pl 
losophy as a working belief that w ire | 
animals of a deadlier growth When ! l 
proaches Mr. Bennett, he is not sati i wit 
anything so simplk Deeply admit *T! 
Old Wives’ Tale” and the Clayhanger 
he proceeds to furnish forth his tru: 
with a working philosophy of a very hi 
order Now I also have a deep admiration 
for “The Old Wives’ Tale,” and for the first 
two Clayhanger books, at k t but ( { 
matters not at all what divers confession yf 
faith Mr Bennett may have made h 
character of pamphleteer) I certainly ) 
find in those masterpiece I cheerfully gt t 
Mr. Sherman that word—the workin ut of 
uny theory as to “the development of chara 
ter in relation to a society which is also ae 
veloping.” On the other hand, my admira 
tion is by no means restricted to thi 
technical grounds” of Mrs. Gerould \s 
for “These Twain,” I confe that it 
to me a lame rather than “triumphant ' 
clusion of the matter I think I find the 
of the serpent here—or, let us sa t} 1h 
Sea fruits of that brilliant inconti i t 
which, since the appearance of “Hilda Ila 
ways,” in 1911, Mr. Bennett has so frankiy 
yielded himself Here is not a litth i} 
inconsequent cleverness, of the pursuit olf 
the comic fillip, of the voluptuous cuddling 
paradox, which have \ irized British let 
ters for two decad I mean paradox ( 
ection and character as well as of phra 
Perilously near this kind of th ‘ 
incident upon which Mr. Sherman |} d 
much—the moment when Clayhanger 
his final secret submission t Hilda TT 
reconcile oneself to injustice w the mast 
achievement In Idi eem 
to him that he was vi ‘ iin 
but does it conceivably r 
icler? Can we riou that for Mr 
Kennett poor Clayhar his hour of self 
ceceiving and there i uit pusillan 
mous defeat, “embodi at the principl 
cf progress and tl ip ! nserva 
tism”? On the i t t ta 
seriously at all, the scene must be taken as 
scene of irony That for Clayhan el 
cumstance is embodied in Hilda deepens this 
irony: so does the gradual degradation sh 
has suffered at her creator's hands, as the 1 
mantic veil which has shrouded her it 





Ll; 


3 


-3 
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s slowly and pitilessly lifted. In the end 
I am forced to see her not as the Eternal 
Feminine, but as the Everlasting Female— 


who is, I am fain to believe, a very different 
creature 

In reviewing “The Old Wives’ Tale” on its 
appearance, I remember, I said that its power 
lay for me in the deep current of irony which 


I seemed to feel flowing under its trivial fond 


records. The impression recurred in reading 
“Clayhanger” and “Hilda Lessways.” In 
“These Twain" that deeper irony too often 


fades to sarcasm, but, as it were, makes what 
headway it can against the swifter current 
of Mr. Bennett's obtruding 
short, I read him, at his best, not as a real- 


cleverness. In 


t in the sense (as Mr. Sherman reads him) 
a profound interpreter of his time, or (as 
Mr. James reads him) of a person thoroughly 
squeezing the sponge of his special “satura- 
tion,” but as an ironist of notable power, 


deeply preoccupied with the homely straits of 
character and For 
ironic spirit the Five after 
nothing more than a local habitation. 

Mr. Sherman frankly dislikes Mr. Wells 
because he is not a realist. This most ad- 
mirers of Mr. Wells will readily concede. They 
may also afford to grant that “The Research 
Magnificent” “seems like chiid’s play” com- 
with the “Old Wives’ Tale.” Child's 
play has poetic and even prophetic quali- 
ties; it is never realistic and never ironic. 
Mr. Wells at his worst is (like Mr. Bennett) 
childish. At his best if one chooses, 
childlike—a seer of visions and a dreamer of 
dreams. No doubt he lacks that common- 
sense which Mr. Sherman values as “the one 
priceless possession” of mankind, and which 
is certainly the foundation of conduct—and 
of irony. But many of us believe in the 
equal pricelessness of certain other posses- 
sions—among them the uncommon-nonsense 
of a few persons like Mr. Wells, who, at their 
height, serve to remind us that, among the 
enxious brilliancies and careful ironies of our 
time, imagination has not yet lost its faculty 
of splendid recklessness, of fruitful folly. 


this 


all, 


experience. 
Towns are, 


human 


pared 


he is, 


For my own part, I hail Mr. Bennett as a 
great modern ironist, and Mr. Wells as not 
the least of modern prophets. 

H. W. BoYNTon. 


Bristol, R. 1., January 21 


“PREPAREDNESS” IN HOMER. 


To tne Epiror or Tue Nation: 

Sin: It is interesting to note that Homer 
touches upon the subject of preparedness and 
expresses a judgment on it which is founded 


in human nature, and is as true to-day as 
when he expressed it Our friends of the 
“armed peace” programme might learn wis- 


dom from it In Odyssey XIX, in the intro- 
ductory verses, we are told that Odysseus ad- 
vised Telemachus “to lay the weapons of war 
within,” and then “to beguile the suitors with 
soft words,” to this effect, “fearing perchance 
when ye are heated with wine, ye set a quar- 
rel among you and wound one another, and 
thereby shame the feastand the wooing.” And 
then Odysseus gives Telemachus the real rea- 
son in the following words: 


durds yap dpédxerar Avdpa a ldnpos. 


“For iron of itself draws a man thereto.” 
These words are surely spoken of the Prus- 
sian military cult of to-day, and will be spok- 
en of any people that puts its reliance in a 
programme of so-called “adequate prepared- 
adequate 


ness” preparedness being inter- 
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preted as a military equipment sufficient to 
bully the rest of the world. J. H. T. Matin, 
Grinnell, lowa, January 1 


Notes from the Capital 





JANE ADDAMS. 


When Jane Addams was last in Washing- 
ton, to preside over a world-peace gathering, 
the common remark was that she had lost 
her hold on a considerable part of her old 
constituency. There was a time when Miss 
Addams had only to open her lips and the 
country listened. Indeed, her voice 
could be heard across the as was evi- 
denced when John Burns, the English labor 
leader, pronounced her “the only saint Amer- 
ica has produced,” and other Old-World nota 
bles made use of her name and exploited her 
utterances to their home people. 

It would be hard to define precisely the 
character of the change that seems to have 
come over feeling here. It was recognizable 
in the rather perfunctory quality of the ap- 
plause which greeted her appearance on the 
platform, and it was not unlike what has been 
observed here repeatedly in the cases of po- 
litical leaders who have overloaded their pres- 
tige with unfamiliar burdens. It contained 
no hint of derogation of her earlier activities. 
Jane Addams, of Hull House, loomed large 
in the history of her special era, and is still 
cherished as warmly as ever in the popular 
affections; but Jane Addams, of the World, 
seems a small figure projected against a huge 
background. Hull House and its work she 
knew from centre to circumference. As her 
fame spread and she was drawn into other 
lines of activity, however, her definiteness of 
vision seemed to suffer. The limit was reach- 
ed, perhaps, four summers ago, when she 
became engulfed in the Progressive party 
whirlpool, where “Bill” Flinn, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and other boss-trained veterans were 
grasping at everything in sight which might 
be trusted to bring a vote to the polls in 
November. No one human mind could have 
compassed such a hodge-podge as was includ- 
ed in the demands of the new party pro- 
gramme, and the leaders of the movement 
did not hesitate to crack a jest on the fact 
in private. The one great object they had 
in view was the destruction of a certain 
public man and the banishment of his fol- 
lowing; and persons like Miss Addams were 
used, quite unconsciously to themselves, as 
advertising figureheads, to give an air of 
genuineness to the so-called crusade. 

What did surprise many of the old sup- 
porters of Miss Addams was that she should 
not have apprehended the real position assign- 
ed to her in the general scheme, for she 
had not been without experiences calculated 
to sharpen her mental eyesight for the detec- 
tion of tawdry illusions and false philosophy. 
There was the incident of the old Scotchwo- 
man in the Hull House neighborhood, whom 
she found walking out one raw winter day 
in clothing which struck her as too thin for 
the temperature. Taking the fur-lined cir- 
cular from her own shoulders, she threw it 
around those of the woman, a free gift. Af- 
terwards, her friends suspected, she came to 
realize that she had done a rather foolish 
thing in her over-prompt response to a gen- 
erous impulse; for the old woman could have 
been adequately protected with a less fine 


whole 


Sea, 


ideas in public 








and inappropriate garment, and a philan- 
thropic end accomplished by a means not 
so uneconomic. Every one will recall her 
confession of her morbid fancy, as a child, 
for not walking with her father in public, be- 
cause she was so painfully conscious of her 
imperfections that she did not wish to cast 
discredit upon him in the eyes of other peo- 
ple who might suspect their relationship; 
but along with this went her habit of attach- 
ing herself to her uncle in the street, blindly 
disregarding the fact that, were any odium 
to come to her escort on her account, she 
was merely shifting it from one good man 
who loved her to another. 

Then, there was her worship of Bronson 
Alcott because he was the friend of her idol, 
Emerson; extending to the point of surrep- 
titiously getting hold of his cloth overshoes 
and cleaning them of mud “in a state of 
ecstatic energy.” And it is a delicious story 
she tells of the impression left on her mind 
by a visit to Tolstoy, at which he enlarged to 
her upon his primitive theory of regenerating 
the world by having every one perform with 
his own hands the labor necessary for the 
supply of his individual wants, and of her 
coming back to America resolved to devote 
two hours every day thereafter to working 
in a Chicago bakery, on the assumption that 
that amount of labor would just about sup- 
ply the essentials of her simple diet! 

All these conceits, and a few others, born 
of an unwholesome habit of introspective 
self-analysis, she apparently outgrew as she 
came to a better balanced state of mind. At 
several she was able even to laugh soon after 
their occurrence. But they ought to have 
warned her against too ready an acceptance 
of any remedial nostrum with a plausible 
label. When Miss Boardman rebuked her for 
having, by an alliance with the Progressive 
party in 1912, arrayed the enginery of her 
prestige against Mr. Taft, who, as president 
of the Red Cross, stood for so much that she 
had advocated in behalf of humanity, the 
accuser may have been as super-sensitive on 
the one hand as the accused was over-zealous 
on the other; but it did startle many excellent 
people to notice what Miss Addams had let 
herself in for, and they are moved to won- 
der whither she will turn in 1916 if the 
Progressives desert their semi-detached allies 
in order to save themselves. Nor has it been 
forgotten that her views on lynching in the 
South, as publicly uttered a few years ago, 
laid more than common stress upon the con- 
sideration that the crime charged against the 
negro victims richly deserved the punishment 
decreed for it. Although this was not, of it- 
self, a plea for lawlessness, it was one of 
those expressions to which a worldly-wise 
person would have preferred not to give ut- 
terance at that particular juncture, when a 
carnival of violence was in progress. 

The tendency of such a career as Miss 
Addams has had of late years is doubtless 
towards mental “all-overishness,” if we may 
embalm in print a current colloquialism. Hull 
House is, and will always remain, a magnifi- 
cent monument to its founder and chief 
promoter, and Miss Addams is still, except 
for a certain surface hardening, due to con- 
tact with the larger world outside, the same 
vivid and interesting personality as in her 
comparative youth. What she has lost in 
the intensity of her appeal appears to have 
been sacrificed to an endeavor to do too 
much in too many alien and untried fields, 
with its incidental diffusion of her native 
force. eee 
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Fifty Years of American 
Idealism 





By WILLIAM MACDONALD. 





Commenting in 1876 upon the Fourth of 
July celebration of that centennial year, the 
Nation said: “The hope and aim, secret or 
open, of all who have passionately and fruit- 
fully labored and endured for public ends 
has always been not so much that any one 
form of government should succeed as that 
good government should endure. . . . It 
will seem, after all, a small thing, three 
hundred years hence, to have founded a gov- 
ernment without kings or aristocracy. The 
question the world will then ask will be, not 
where did we lodge the sovereignty, or what 
new hopes did we kindle, but what valua- 
ble additions did we make to the art of liv- 
ing in society.” One cannot turn the pages 
of Mr. Pollak’s commemorative volume* 
without asking one’s self to what extent 
those ideals, set forth by a journal which 
was still young, have actually come to be 
recognized or to prevail. 

The founding of the Nation came at a 
moment which, to the country at large, 
appeared as satisfying as it was auspicious. 
The great Civil War was over. The South 
had been defeated, the Union had been pre- 
served, and slavery was dead. With a 
mighty effort, and at great cost, the United 
States had wrestled with a crisis, and had 
prevailed. To very many, perhaps to most 
Americans, that told about the whole story. 
A brief period of rest and jubilation, a year 
or two of readjustment, and the course of 
American life would again flow on as before. 
Few perceived that the war marked the close 
of an epoch, that it had worked a social revo- 
lution, and that the years which preceded 
the great struggle were soon to appear, even 
to those who had lived them, only as a tale 
that is told. 

The decade and more of political recon- 
struction which followed 1865 witnessed the 
emergence of a host of national issues, some 
of which, after fifty years of evolution and 
controversy, still hold the stage. In no coun- 
try anywhere has there been, during the 
same period, a more varied array of political 
and social incident. The reduction of the 
war debt, the development of the national 
banking system, and the resumption of specie 
payment; the rapid expansion of a policy of 
high protection, with its seductive appeal 
to national self-sufficiency, its artificial stim- 
ulation of industry, and its complex rela- 
tions with politics, business, and public and 
private morals; the riotous excesses of the 
spoils system, and the onward march of civil 
service reform; the spread of Socialism and 
Populism, and the spectacular fight for sound 
money; the effort to regulate corporations, 
trusts, and transportation; the wide exten- 
sion of the field of Federal taxation; the 
problems of an unprecedented foreign im- 





*Fifty Years of American Ideakem. The New York 
Nation, 1865-1915. Selections and Comments by Gustav 
Pollak. Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50 net. 








The Nation 
migration, joined to the filling up of the 
West and the disappearance of the frontier; 
the conservation of natural resources; the 
popular election of Senators and increased 
Federal control of elections; the outburst of 
imperialism in the war with Spain and the 
acquisition of the Philippines; the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal; and the stunning 
defeat of the Republican party at the hands 
of a rejuvenated Democracy and a strident 
Progressivism, are only the larger aspects of 
a half-century which has seen also the in- 
dustrial rehabilitation of the South, the 
widespread reorganization of municipal gov- 
ernment, a prodigious spread of popular and 
higher education, the building of good roads, 
the safeguarding of personal and _ public 
health, the creation of scientific philan- 
thropy, and an absorbing concern for the 
welfare of labor. 

Where, it may fairly be asked, in this im- 
posing march of events, is one to find ideals? 
What “valuable additions” has the United 
States made to that “art of living in soci- 
ety” of which the Nation spoke in 1876? Have 
we as a people, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, sought any ends other than such as are 
obviously practical? Certain utilitarian gains 
we have made, surely. The questioning 
world, criticise us as it may, concedes our 
industrial and financial power. But have we 
also lived commensurately, or, for that mat- 
ter, lived to any extent whatever, a life of 
the spirit? 

In certain weighty respects, of course, the 
answer to such questions must still be that 
which has been made times without number. 
The United States has not yet brought forth 
great art, great literature, great drama, or 
great music. Individual artists, writers, 
dramatists, and musicians we have had, and 
in increasing numbers, but the preponderat- 
ing mass of our intellectual and esthetic 
performance has found its inspiration else- 
where. There is as yet no distinctive 
school of philosophical or theological thought 
properly to be called American; and the 
same must be said, albeit less inclusively, 
of history, political economy, sociology, and 
law. In most of the practical applications 
of science America owns no superior, but 
its actual additions to the field of scientific 
knowledge do not bulk large in the total 
of that which the past fifty years have 
achieved. 

Yet he would be indeed a blind and gloomy 
annalist who did not perceive, in these same 
fifty years, an underlying idealism at once 
pervasive and commanding. For one thing, 
America has given rein to the imagination 
in the treatment of large concerns. No- 
where in the modern world have men s80 
obviously lived by faith. The captains of 
industry who carried through our great 
transcontinental railways, turned the 
prairies into fertile fields of grain and pas- 
turage, opened the mines, levelled the for- 
ests, tamed the Indians, built up our vast 
factories and mills, and planted homes and 
schools from the Mississippi to the Pacific, 
were idealfsts. No dull clod or selfish time 
server ever bethought him of such gigantic 
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Only men of imagination and 


enterprises. 
faith, able to visualize the future and su 
premely confident of their ability to bring it 
to pass, ventured their lives, their money, 
and their reputations in works like thes 
Around the edges of such undertakings, and 


sometimes, alas! nearer for a time to the 
heart of them, were some to whom dollars 
and power were indeed the only aim bu 
personal greed, however brutally displayed 
when the work was over, counted for sin 


gularly little in comparison with the visien 
which saw America as it would like Amer 
ica to be, and fought the stubborn forces of 
nature until the victory was won. That the 
natural resources of the continent are to 
day harnessed for the service of its peo 
ple is due to the confident labors of a gen 
eration which, though sneered at by Europe 
as a generation of money-getters, neverthe 
less saw Visions and dreamed dreams 

Akin to the faith which has 
mountains has been also the serene deter- 


overcome 


mination to make democracy practicable over 
a great area and among a large and co 
; mopolitan population. Costly as the experi 
ment has been and is, moderate as are the 
results in comparison with what ts yet to 
be achieved, the United States has never 
seriously wavered in its belief that the edu 
cation of the whole people in the practice 
of self-government is the surest foundation 
of national happiness and prosperity, the 
strongest safeguard against revolution, and 
the best passport to world influence It is 
for this that the press has remained free 
even to license, and that the door of pub 
lic discussion has been kept wide open. It 
is for this that States, cities, and individuals 
have poured out money like water for the 
education of the masses. It is for this that 
we have risked grave questions of policy on 
the results of popular elections, fought for 
the purity of the ballot, rooted out the gross 
er forms of political corruption, brought law 
breakers of social distinction to the bar, 
and both criticised and upheld the courts 
The hurtful influence of aggregated wealth 
has been attacked, and many of its evils 
mitigated or destroyed, for no other reason 
so much as because of the belief that the 
people, if freed from coercion or bribes, wiil 
in the long run go right. The whole long 
warfare with special privilege and 
interest, which has occupied so large a place 
in American thought for a generation, has 
had neither inspiration nor aim save in a 
passion for human rights, a national belief 
in the right of the people to the wealth and 
opportunity which they themselves create. 
One cannot, indeed, but wish that the har- 
vest were more copious; that education were 
more widely diffused, “efficiency” less of a 
bugbear and more of a reality, lawlessness 
more effectually suppressed, crime more sure- 
ly punished, and class lines less obvious; 
but with energy and right good heart the 
furrow is being ploughed, and there will be 
no turning back. 

Once more, for fifty years the United 
States has followed the ideal of peace. In 
an age of recurring wars, of world-wide 


vested 
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scramble for colonies and “spheres of influ- 
ence,” of open alliances and secret under- 
standings little regardful of popular wel- 
fare, the United States, save for one brief 
moment, has neither armed itself for war 
nor joined the programme of aggression. 
However various the causes which provoked 
the war with Spain, it cannot be said that 
the United States went into the war with 
unclean hands or sordid motives. We kept 
our word with Cuba when England, Ger- 
many, or France would almost certainly have 
broken hers; averted the dismember- 
ment of China when a thick slice was ours 
for the cutting; and we stayed the ambi- 
tion of Japan at the risk of enmity in years 
The United States has stood, even 
to its cost, for international good will, for 
the arbitration of disputes, for a just treat- 
ment of weaker nations, and for the tender 
of good offices in place of war. No nation 
in the world has relied so consistently upon 
the moral power of a just cause; and when, 
in the case of Colombia, unfair means un- 
happily got for once the upper hand, we at 
least, though in a bungling fashion, tried to 
make amends. And if to-day, with anarchy 
on our border and half the world at war, 
the nation hesitates to abandon its historic 
vantage-ground, and to arm itself against 
dangers which perhaps cannot safely be met 
in any other way, it is not from sluggish- 
ness, and least of all from fear; but rather 
that it may, in seriousness and confidence, 
choose the better part. For the day when 
a people might phrase its special or pro- 
vincial interests in its own terms, and fight 
with arms to defend them, is passing; a new 
internationalism is dimly rising; and the 
nation which would further, on the broad 
plane of civilization, the “art of living in 
society,” must embrace the world in its view. 

That the Nation, passing judgment from 
week to week upon events as they occurred, 
should turn out to have been, in gratifying 
measure, on the side of the things which 
time has approved, is of far less im- 
portance than that it championed unhesi- 
tatingly, throughout the half-century which 


we 


to come. 


Mr. Pollak surveys, these high ideals. 
Whatever the success of its perform- 
ance, its “hope and aim,” at least, have 


been “that good government should endure.” 
The only “classes” whom it has represent- 
ed have been those who believed in the ulti- 
mate honesty and good sense of the Ameri- 
can people; who would not tolerate the cor- 
ruption of bosses and political machines, or 
the ignerant waste of public money; who 
would not debar the scholar from politics or 
administration, or accept poor literature in 
place of good, or allow a name to conceal a 
moral fraud. If it has been, more often than 
not, a two-edged sword, it is because the 
bone and marrow needed to be divided. Pres- 
ident Wilson ends one of his early prefaces 
with these words: “I cannot claim to have 
judged rightly in all cases as between par- 
I can claim, however, impartiality of 
judgment; for impartiality is a matter of 
the heart, and I know with what disposition 
I have 


tles 


written.” 
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CLARA BARTON. 





By Percy H. 
Macmillan Co. 


The Life of Clara Barton. 
Epler. New York: The 
$2.50 net. 

It is a great pity that Clara Barton did 
not write an autobiography. On several oc- 
casions she sat down to attempt it; but her 
active and practical temper rebelled. She 
was not a trained writer, but she had in a 
high degree the New England gift of forth- 
right and pithy speech, lighted with those 
flashes of imagination which have distin- 
guished the sayings of such New England 
women as Emerson’s Aunt Mary and Emily 
Dickinson. With such a gift, and with a 
life so rich in interest as hers, Clara Barton 
could scarcely have failed to produce an 
autobiography of the highest value. It is 
the cardinal merit of Mr. Epler that, so far 
as was possible, he has allowed Miss Barton 
to tell her own story. Having at his dis- 
posal a large number of letters and diaries, 
he has used them liberally and with discre- 
tion. He has the further advantage of hav- 
ing known Miss Barton well in her later 
years; and he has wisely included many ex- 
cellent anecdotes. 

It must be frankly said that this repre- 
sents pretty nearly the sum of his merits 
as a biographer. His faults are serious. In 
the first place, he has yielded to a natural 
tendency to see his subject nearly always 
as a thing enskied and sainted. To him 
Clara Barton, even in her childhood, is al- 
ways “the future angel of the battlefield.” 
Sometimes this tendency leads him into the 
most extraordinary misinterpretations of 
Miss Barton’s plain words. Chapter xxxvi, 
for instance, begins as follows: 

“I became a notable housekeeper,” declared 
Miss Barton in a retrospect of Civil War cam- 
paigns, “if that might be said of one who had 
no house to keep, but lived in fields and woods 
and tents and wagons with all out of doors for 
a cooking range, mother earth for a kitchen 
hearth, and the winds of heaven for a chim- 
ney.” This paragraph leads us to understand 
Clara Barton aright. It exposes her home, 
not as one of brick and stone, but as a place 
of pain, and her domicile—the cross. 
Pathetic as is the above description of her 

it is literally true, and remained lit- 
erally true until her death. 

One would say that “pathetic” is the very 

last adjective in the language to be applied 

to those gay and buoyant words. Later in 
the same chapter, after speaking of the dis- 
tinguished men and women of her time in 

Worcester County, where she grew up, Mr. 

Epler remarks: “The result of this asso 

ciation with these great original minds was 

the birth in Clara Barton of an overpower- 
ing desire—almost amounting to a passion 

to do hitherto unheard-of things for the 
good of mankind.” Dr. Holmes once said 
that he should like to see any man’s biog- 
raphy with corrections and emendations by 


his ghost. Fortunately, Mr. Epler has pre- 








served a remark of Miss Barton’s, quoted 
by an unnamed visitor, which is an ad- 
mirable corrective of his own absurd bit 
of rhetoric. “Interviewers who went to see 
her with the idea of preparing obituary 
notices in advance,” says this visitor, “gen- 
erally found her busy ironing or preserv- 
ing. Once, when some one spoke to her 
about a mission, she said, ‘I have never 
had a mission, but I have always had more 
work than I could do lying around my feet, 
and I try hard to get it out of the way so 
I can go on to the next.’” The strong 
Yankee sense of these homely words is 
splendidly characteristic, and is a sufficient 
comment on the Christmas-card picture of 
her which her biographer has been trying 
to draw. 

Mr. Epler’s other faults may be dismissed 
more briefly. As in the above case, he often 
quotes without definite references; thus, in 
citing Miss Barton’s own account of an 
incident, he frequently fails to indicate 
whether the account is contemporary or 
much later, and whether it is from a letter, 
a diary, or a public address. More annoy- 
ing still is his wretchedly slipshod Eng 
lish. He is capable of such a word as 
“enthuse” (p. 239), his metaphors some- 
times get badly mixed, and his solecisms 
are thicker than blackberries. One or two 
instances must suffice: 

In the atoning stream that swallows time's 
ticking seconds of little troubles its unessen- 
tials will be dissolved (p. 334). 

While fully conscious of many limitations, it 
has been the aim, with all these sources at our 
command, that the book should come forth 
with the force of an autobiography (Fore- 
word, p. iv). 

It is pleasanter to turn to Miss Barton 
herself. Born on Christmas Day, 1821, in 
North Oxford, Mass., she came of an old 
New England family with a fighting rec- 
ord. Her maternal grandfather had fought 
at Bennington; her father, as a young 
man, in 1793, had enlisted for the Indian 
wars and fought against Tecumseh under 
Anthony Wayne. Her immediate family 
showed marked practical capacity and busi- 
ness enterprise. Her father was a prosper- 
ous farmer, so successful that he twice 
moved with his family into larger and more 
comfortable houses. Her brothers, begin- 
ning as farmers, bought grain and lumber 
mills, and later cloth mills. The executive 
ability and mastery of detail which Clara 
Barton showed throughout her life were 
inherited traits. In this strongly practical 
family, however, there must have run a 
vein of sentiment, for they christened the 
third daughter Clarissa Harlowe. Appar- 
ently she disliked the name from early 
years; her biographer tells us that she 
“always” signed herself Clara Barton. But 
those who like to find a significance in 
names may be interested in the fact that 
she shared her namesake’s amazing epis- 
tolary energy. All her life she was an in- 
veterate and prolific letter-writer, and she 
left so huge a mass of correspondence that 
her cousin, who writes the introduction of 
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the present biography, tells us that it will 
require at least ten years to sort and sift 
the documents and prepare the final Life 
and Letters. The divine Clarissa herself, 
had she lived to the age of ninety, could 
scarcely have surpassed this record. 


As a child Clara Barton led an active, out- 
of-door life on the farm; “at five years old,” 
she says, “I rode wild horses like a little 
Mexican.” She attended a district school 
rather irregularly, and was taught at home 
by her parents and older brothers and sis- 
ters. When she was eleven her favorite 
brother, David, an athletic young man, was 
seriously injured by a fall, and his recovery 
was slow and painful. During this time he 
was devotedly nursed by his little sister at 
the risk of her own health. “For two years,” 
she says, “I only left his bedside for one half 
day. I almost forgot that there was an out- 
side to the house.” This experience certainly 
heightened the extreme sensitiveness and 
timidity which characterized her childhood. 
“In the earlier years of my life,” she said 
in her old age, “I remember nothing but 
fear.” At a boarding school she was so 
wretched that she had to be taken home. But 
by the time she was fourteen her natural 
energy began to get the better of her sensi- 
tiveness. Against her mother’s protest she 
learned to handle a loom in her brothers’ 
mill, and the next year (1836) she began 
teaching in a district school near her home. 
She was at once successful; and the next 
eighteen years of her life (passed over by 
her biographer in a single short chapter) 
were spent largely in teaching. In 1852-3 
she “completed her education” at the Clinton 
Liberal Institute in Clinton, N. Y. After 
another year of teaching, she went to Bor- 
dentown, N. J., where there were no public 
schools, and offered her services free to estab- 
lish one. In five weeks her school had grown 
from six pupils to six hundred; prejudice 
was conquered, and a large school building 
was soon erected. At the end of 1855 her 
voice broke down, and she went to Wash- 
ington for change and rest. Here she spent 
a year as clerk in the Patent Office. Having 
lost her position on account of her abolition 
sympathies at Buchanan’s election, she was 
recalled towards the end of his Adminis- 
tration to help straighten out the records of 
the office. 

The outbreak of the war found her an en- 
thusiastic patriot. Some ringing words in 
a contemporary letter express the spirit of 
those days: “I think the city will be at- 
tacked within the next sixty days. If it 
must be, let it come, and when there is no 
longer a soldier’s arm to raise the Stars and 
Stripes above the Capitol, may God give 
strength to mine!” The beginning of her 
work as a war nurse was unpremeditated, 
almost accidental. The Sixth Massachusetts 
Regiment, which included some of her early 
acquaintances, having been attacked by the 
mob in Baltimore, brought its wounded men 
to Washington. There was no provision for 
their care, and Miss Barton undertook the 
task, tearing up her sheets for bandages. 
Through the Worcester Spy, she appealed for 
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help from home for the regiment, promis- | while, in 1870, the Franco-Prussian War 
ing to receive and dispense shipments. Thus | broke out; the officers of the Red Cross ap- 


in her fortieth year she was drawn into her 
great work. During the Peninsular Cam- 


paign she met the wounded at the docks, | 


dressed their wounds, and saw them back 
to the hospitals. Impressed with the fatal 
results of delay, she gradually made up her 
mind that she must go to the front. Tradi- 
tion, convention, and army regulations stood 
in the way; and she later admitted 
humiliation and shame” that she “struggled 
long and hard with her sense of propriety.” 
But her brave old father encouraged her to 
zo; and in her own words, terse as those of 
a great captain, “when our armies fought on 
Cedar Mountain, I broke the shackles and 
went to the field.” 


“with | 


pealed to Miss Barton for help, and, turning 
from the prescribed “absolute rest,” she 
again took the fleld. Her work at 
burg, Paris, and elsewhere can only be men- 
tioned here. An interesting feature of it 

the organization of a garment-making plan 
which provided both work and clothing for 
the destitute poor—is humorously described 


Strass- 


in a letter to a New England friend. “Now, 
wasn’t that the last thing you would have 
i'thought of, that I should come to Europe 


and set up dressmaking, and French dress 


It is impossible here to follow Clara Bar- | 


ton’s heroic service on the battlefields of 
the war. The biography shows in a score of 
ways what every one knows, that in organ- 
izing her work she showed the genius of 
the born executive, and in carrying it out 
the courage of a soldier and the tenderness 
of a sister or mother. The passion of grati- 
tude which she inspired in thousands of men 


making at that?” 
After the war she 
we have in her letters some amusingly 
impressions. St. Mark's, for instance, 
“a large but not handsome edi 


travelled in Italy, and 


frank 
ne 
dismisses as 


fice,” but in its 


she was much interested 


In 1872 she broke down again, and 


pigeons. 
during the next eight 
she spent in America, her health was feeble 
But with strength restored 


years, most of which 


and uncertain. 
by rest, she was ready, in 1882, to take ac 


| tive charge of the newly founded American 


is well illustrated by an anecdote of her lat- | 


est years: 


At a meeting in Boston in 1909 she purpose- 
ly sought to avoid an ovation by remaining 
on the platform until she supposed that the 
audience had all turned to go. Then she start- 
ed to walk down the aisle with Gen. Shafter, 
with whom she was chatting. Suddenly she 
paused to become conscious of a great 
audience still sitting, an audience of old sol- 
diers, who refused to stir. As she turned to- 
ward them they rose, choking their emotions 
Then the tumult broke. 

“Three cheers for Miss Barton!” 
hoarse with feeling rang out on every side. 

“Tiger!” shouted one. 

“No, not tiger,” interrupted another, “Sweet- 
heart!” 

At this they collapsed, and the cheers broke 
into sobs. 


Voices 


Surely there are few incidents in history 
more deeply touching than this. Remember 
that it took place forty-four years after the 
close of the war, and that the central fig- 
ure was a woman eighty-seven years old. 

The end of the war brought her a new 
field of service—the search for missing men. 
For between three and four years she gave 
her time, without pay, and much of her mon- 
ey, to this search, which brought the con- 
solation of certain knowledge to thousands 
of families. The most important achieve- 
ment of this period was the identification of 
great numbers who had died in Anderson- 
ville. 

At the end of 1868 she suffered a nervous 
breakdown, and in 1869 went abroad for 
“three years of absolute rest.” In Geneva 
she learned of the International Red Cross 
and the treaty providing for the relief of 
sick and wounded soldiers, which the United 
States Government had refused to sign. It 
became one of her ambitions to induce her 
own country to join the nations who had 


subscribed to the treaty; but it was not till | 


1882 that she succeeded in this task. Mean- 





In the course of the next fifteen 
relief 


Red Cross. 
years she had 
work in a long 
cluding the Mississippi floods, the Johnstown 
disaster, and the Armenian massacres in 
1896. In the summer of 1897, at the age of 
seventy-five, she went to Turkey to 
intend the relief expeditions. In Cuba, dur 
ing the Spanish War, she once more nursed 
and tended wounded American soldiers, en- 
during hardships which might well have 
broken the health of a young woman. Her 
last active service was in bringing help to 
Galveston at the time of the great storm in 
1900. When the news of the disaster came, 
she started at once for the scene. After some 
weeks of hard work under the most trying 
conditions, she was struck down by pneu- 
monia; but though she was now eighty, her 
amazing energy once more asserted itself; 
she threw off the disease, and remained for 
two months more in active service. 

An unfortunate controversy in regard to 


personal direction of 
series of catastrophes, in 


super- 


| 
her management of the Red Cross led to 








her retirement from the presidency in 1994; 
but she was by no means ready to give up 
her work. Not 

inspiriting than that of Clara Barton at 
eighty-three, “packing her things” 
Mexico and found a new branch of the Red 
Cross. It was only with the utmost dif 
culty that her friends dissuaded her from 
this enterprise. She accepted the presidency 
of a new organization, the Nationa! First 
Aid, designed to be supplementary to the 
Red Cross, and spent much time in promot 
ing its interests. Her mind remained per 
fectly clear until her death, and her spirit 
undaunted. At eighty-nine she suffered a 
severe attack of and was told 
that she had but of recovery 


many spectacles are more 


to go to 


pneumonia, 


one chance 


| “Then I will take that chance,” she said. 


The outstanding trait of Clara Barton's 
character is indomitable will, to 
fatigue, suffering, and sickness were not hin- 
Her apparently in- 


which 


drances, but challenges. 
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exhaustible energy was due largely to this 
power of will. Again and again, after some 
great strain, her health broke down; again 
and again she rose from a sick-bed to per- 
form heroic feats of endurance. At seventy- 
seven, in Cuba, she was capable of spending 
twenty-four hours continuously on duty, tak- 
ing care of forty sick and wounded men. 
At Galveston, where for weeks the air was 
heavy and acrid with the stench of burning 
corpses, her helpers grew pale and ill, but 
not even pneumonia could prevent her from 
finishing her task. Without this imperious 
will, breaking its way through convention 
and red tape, imposing itself upon those 
whose help she needed—Government officials, 
Senators, mule-drivers, army officers—her 
workcould never have been done. Next to this, 
three other traits fitted her preéminently for 
her great task: first, the executive ability and 
hard practical sense which she inherited 
from her New England forebears; and, sec- 
ondly, the quick tact and profound sym- 
pathy, the other side of that extreme sensi- 
tiveness which in her childhood caused her 
so many miserable hours. It was this which 
gave her her remarkable success as a teach- 
er, and which later made her the idol of 
the armies whom she served. Finally, she 
was helped to endure the horrors through 
which she passed by an unfailing humor that 
even in the midst of pain could appreciate 
the comedy of human things. During the 
Battle of the Wilderness she found near 
Fredericksburg some two hundred six-mule 
army wagons, hub deep in a sea of mud, and 
laden with wounded waiting to be taken to 
Washington. It was a question of feeding 
the wounded, the only available food being 
crackers and coffee, and the only available 
assistant a rather dandified young clergy- 
man 


Getting something as near the shape and 
size of a common table-cloth as I could find, 
[I] tied one about him and one about me, 
fastened all four of the corners to the waist, 
and pinned the sides, thus leaving one hand 
for a kettle of coffee and one free to administer 
it. Thus equipped we moved down the slope. 
Twenty steps brought us to the abrupt edge 
of the mud, He imploringly exclaim- 
ed, “How are we to get to them?” 

“There is no way but to walk,” I answered. 

He gave me one more look as much as to 
say, “Are you going to step in there?” I al- 
lowed him no time for the question, but 
the corners of my mouth would draw into 
wickedness, as with a backward glance I saw 
the good man tighten his grasp on his apron 
and take his first step into military life. 


If space allowed, it would be interesting 
to trace some of the minor and more pic- 
turesque details of Miss Barton’s personal- 
ity. But perhaps some of her opinions may 
be of greater interest. Though deeply re- 
ligious, she allied herself with no sect. 
Brought up as a Universalist with Puritan 
traditions, she was strongly attracted by 
Christian Science, but could not accept its 
negation of evil. All her life she was a 
believer in equal rights for women. “It 
seemed perfectly ridiculous,” she says, “that 
any sensible, rational persen should ques- 
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should certainly have some voice in the mat- 
ter of war.” In a letter from Germany, in 
1871, she reports a conversation with the 
Grand Duchess of Baden, in which she point- 
ed out the dangers of German discipline. 
“I said I believed in special training for all 
kinds of life, but that I thought it possible 
to train too much till the original spirit 
was crushed out, and there was 
danger of Germany’s doing this.” Many 
times she expresses her hatred of war. 
“Men have worshipped war till it has cost 
a million times more than the whole world 
is worth, poured out the best bleod, and 
crushed the fairest forms the good God 
has ever created. All through and 
through, thought and act, body and soui, I 
hate it.” 

In person Miss Barton was slender, and 
her height was a little below the average. 
Her eyes and hair were very dark, and 
even in her old age her hair did not turn 
gray. In dress she was fond of bright col- 
ors, and would never wear black. Most of 
her portraits suggest the competent and 
practical woman of affairs; though in some 
of them there is an intensity of expression 
indicating the power of profound feeling 
and recalling some of the portraits of 
George Eliot. 


CURRENT FICTION. 


Clipped Wings. By Rupert Hughes. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 


In “The Song of the Lark” Miss Cather 
recently produced a remarkable study of 
the genesis of a true artist. After the ridic- 
ulous sentimentalizing about the ineffable 
“temperament” in which recent fiction has 
been wont to deal, reading this story is like 
coming out of a close room into the clear, 
frosty air of the open. Here is a woman 
born to sing and bound to sing—obsessed, if 
you like, but with her art, not with herself. 
There is a fund of power within her; she 
knows that it is there, and that music is 
its only possible outlet. To that form of 
self-expression she feels herself dedicated, 
and there is no wavering in her pursuit of it. 

Mr. Hughes undertakes here a similar 
interpretation of the actor’s high calling. His 
Sheila is of less heroic mould than Miss 
Cather’s Thea. Her impulse as an artist 
is not strong enough to overpower her in- 
stinct as a woman; and in consequence her 
career is interrupted and almost ruined at 
the moment when it is still hardly more than 
a promise. Sheila Kemble, the daughter of 
generations of actors, becomes a player at 
sixteen, against the wish of her father and 
mother, though they are able to take her 
into their own company for a time. She has 
beauty, and the gift as well as the will for 
success, and while still in her teens becomes 
the rising star of Reben, a great New York 
manager. Possibilities of marriage are not 
long in coming to her—with Eldon, an actor 
of merit, who is fated to be her leading 
man; with Vickery, a young playwright, who 


has fallen in love with her when they were 
both children; with Reben himself. But not 
one of these men would have dreamed of 
marrying her at the expense of her career. 
It is a rank outsider, one Bret Winfield, 
who rouses her mating instinct and at a 
stroke changes the fabric of her life. Bret 
Winfield is the young, athletic, honest, hand- 
some, and chuckle-headed American whom 
we all know. He is to inherit a big busi- 
ness, and has exactly the kind of intelligence 
necessary to handle it. His college training 
has left his mind untouched. He likes to 
see a play well enough, but lacks the re- 
motest notion as to the actor’s art or char- 
acter or aims. He lives in the little inland 
village of “Blithevale,” and shares the Blithe- 
vale prejudice against the stage as a “place 
for women.” In fact, he believes that wo- 
man’s field is the home, ete—a hopelessly 
old-fashioned young man. He _ marries 
Sheila, -and insists upon her leaving the 
stage. She is happy for a time, and then 
the inevitable happens. Bret is busy, she is 
idle, and the old need for self-expression 
comes back upon her. At last, when she is 
on the verge of decline, her husband is 
roused to the true meaning of the situation, 
and himself brings about her return to the 
art which she needs and which needs her 
The story has its evident purpose: it is, in 
a sense, a brief for the actor and his art. 
But it is not a book for the stage-struck. 
Mr. Hughes, from his long experience as a 
successful playwright, is unsparing in his 
emphasis upon the toils and troubles of 
theatrical life. He paints it as a calling 
which demands the highest courage and the 
most ruthless sacrifice, and as a calling to 
which many persons of exceptional charac- 
ter devote themselves. In manner, the book 
has its traces of the popular playwright and 
magazine-writer; but it is a book of serious 
substance. 


Chained Lightning. By Ralph Graham 
Taber. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
Prisoners of War. By Everett T. Tomlin- 

son. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 

These two stories for boys are both rather 
better than the common run. The charac- 
ters, to be sure, are conventional and wood- 
en; in both we find the enterprising and 
literal-minded young American, with his 
officially humorous Irish friend. These exce!- 
lent youths are guaranteed to fit perfectly in- 
to any juvenile adventure story; they are al- 
ways a safe bet for the publishers. Not 
long ago a certain rather well-known chron- 
icler of Western life, who knows whereof 
he writes, undertook to write a Western 
story for boys. It was returned by his high- 
ly reputable publishers, with certain sug- 
gestions which, if carried out, would make 
it essentially false. The author then laid 
it aside, and proceeded to take a course in 
reading boys’ stories of adventure. After he 
had read about one hundred (consider his 
powers of endurance! ), he rewrote his story 
in conformity to type; it was at once ac- 





cepted by his publishers. The incident was 
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told to us by the author himself; and it 
suggests one reason why such stories have 
so striking a family resemblance. A cer- 
tain sort of boys’ story, publishers have 
found, will sell; and they are afraid to ex- 
periment with anything that departs from 
the familiar grooves. Though they are 
unwilling to have their authors imitate na- 
ture, in a sense they do so themselves: 

So careful of the type they seem, 

So careless of the sinele life! 

The authors of the two books we are 
considering have done as well as can be 
expected within the familiar limits. In 
“Chained Lightning” Mr. Taber gains nov- 
elty by giving his story a telegraphic Set- 
ting. The two heroes are railway telegraph 
operators, who seek work and find adven- 
ture and gold in Mexico; and the chapters 
are ingeniously named with terms of their 
trade, such as The Sounder, The Armature, 
The Cut-Out. The author in his “foreword” 
calls the book a “travelogue,” and it con- 
tains a good deal of fairly readable informa- | 
tion and description and some attractive pho- 
tographic illustrations. Dr. Tomlinson’s 
“Prisoners of War” is quite as obviously 
designed to combine instruction with en- 
tertainment; the author even drops his 
story for a couple of chapters to give a 
sketch of some of the important campaigns. 
The principal merit of the story is its 
careful account, based apparently on trust- 
worthy sources, of the life of the prisoners 
at Andersonville. The book is tolerably well 
written, is free from partisan bitterness, and 
will give its young readers a good many 
ideas about the war. 


The Banner of the Bull. By Rafael Saba- 
tini. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
The prototype of Machiavelli’s Prince 

plays fate in three tales of the fifteenth 
century. The plots and the ethics are in- 
dubitably of the period. The embellishments 
are not so sumptuous, sartorially or rhetor- 
ically, as other spinners of Renaissance 
tales have led us to expect. Instead the 
effort seems to have been to revert to the 
moral point of view of the epoch, the lusty 
paganism that served, for instance, an un- 
abashed Cellini for his boasting. Probably 
this is as good a way as any to render 
plausible and comprehensible the legendary 
atrocities of a Cesare Borgia. Once only 
we have the satisfaction of seeing his im- 
placable genius rebuked by a woman’s wit, 
and this is the most dramatic of the three 
stories. In the others the diabolical acu- 
men of Cesare makes easy game of all 
antagenists. 


Beyond the Frontier. By Randall Parrish. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
In plain histories, the exploration of North 
America is represented as a purely mascu- 
line enterprise, but historical romancers 


are wont to complicate the first struggles of 
man with the wilderness by introducing a 


from some recreant white man, if not from 
Indians and wild beasts. In this fabrica- 
tion the savages become a visible menace 
only in the finale, a spectacular assault upon 
Fort St. Louis. As for wild beasts, not 
one is sighted. But the villain is a very 
present nuisance from the first page to the 
last. He possesses himself of the heroine's 
patrimony, forces her to marry him, drags 
her with him on the hazardous journey 
from Quebec to the Lllinois fort, murders 
her uncle—a poor defender, but better than 
none—and almost gets her lover convicted of 
the crime. All this, it should be explained, 
took place while Monsieur La Salle was 
temporarily in France, leaving Tonty, his 
lieutenant, to hold his farthest outpost 
against Iroquois attack and the insidious 
orders of a hostile Governor in Quebec. 
Need we add that the villain is finally con. 
founded, the lady’s lover vindicated, and 
the Iroquois routed with great slaughter, 
while Tonty, of the iron hand, continues to 
hold the fort in defiance of all intriguers? 


GUNPOWDER AND CANNON. 





The Origin of Artillery. By Lieut.-Col. H. W. 
L. Hime. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $2 net. 


In 1904 Col. Hime published a book, “Gun- 
powder and Ammunition,” in which he un- 
dertook to trace the origin of the substances 
or things that gave him his title. This new 
work of his is merely the old one revised, 
increased in bulk slightly, in interest great- 
ly, by the addition of a chapter on the origin 
of cannon. There is nothing to indicate that 
its publication is due to a desire to take 
advantage of the present feverish interest in 
affairs military; it is simply that the old 
edition is out of print; a new one would be 
called for even if profound peace reigned over 
the world. 

yunpowder to-day, in a military sense, is 
almost as obsolete as the bow. Yet it is, next 
to the printing press, perhaps the greatest 
civilizing agent, in a certain sense, that man 
has ever known. To determine its origin 
is, therefore, a question of no mean inter- 
est, and all the more that there are almost 
as many claimants of the honor of its in- 
vention as there were of Homer's birthplace. 
As every one is aware, gunpowder is a me 
chanical mixture of three substances, two 
of which must have been known to man 
from his earliest days. Hence, gunpowder 
cannot be older than the date of the discov- 
ery or differentiation of its third ingre- 
dient, saltpetre; the matter, therefore, of its 
invention or discovery, whichever it may be, 
reduces itself, on a first approximation, to 
the discovery of this salt. Col. Hime, accord- 
ingly, setting out to fix this essential date, 
puts it in the thirteenth century, because 
“no trace of saltpetre has hitherto been found 
anywhere before” this century. This is the 
argument from silence, but it is sufficient. 
The contention that the Greeks, whether 





damsel fair sorely in need of protection 


classic or post-classic, were acquainted with 
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the salt, and consequently with gunpowder, 
is minutely examined and completely demo! 
ished. 


The same conclusions are reached in re- 
spect of the Arabs, who, like the Greeks, were 
acquainted with incendiaries, and _ the 
claims of the Chinese and Hindus are 
also easily disposed of. Two Spanish 
Arabs, however—Col. Hime calls them “drug 
gists”—were, without knowing it, within an 
ace of the discovery of gunpowder, one at 
the end of the thirteenth, the other at the 


beginning of the fourteenth century They 
had a certain mixture, but, ignorant of it 
qualities, took no pains thoroughly to incor 


porate its ingredients. Had they done so, and 
given the mixture such a density as 
have permitted the passage of a flame, Co 
Hime declares that “they would have di: 

covered gunpowder.” But even so, they would 
have been anticipated fully half a centur 

by an Englishman. Col. Hime proceeds to 
show that gunpowder was first conscious]ly 
recognized by, and known to, Friar Bacon. As 
every schoolboy does not know, this great 
alchemist, in a book written before the mid- 
dle of the thirteenth century, makes it his 
business to show that science is more won 
derful than the Black Art. In the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh chapters of this book he 
describes some “stupendous wonder,” but in 
language so unintelligible as to force the 
belief that it is nothing more or less than 
a cipher. We must refer to the text for an 
explanation (most modestly given) of the 
method followed by the author to get at the 
meaning of these mysterious chapters. The 
result reflects the greatest credit upon his 
perspicacity and ingenuity, no less than on 
his patience. What interests us now is that 
chapters nine and ten describe the refining 
of saltpetre (unrefined, of course, would 
not serve), and that chapter eleven gives, 
in anagrammatic form, also unriddled by 
Col. Hime, a recipe for gunpowder Iitseif: 
“Take 7 parts of saltpetre, 5 of young haze}- 
wood, and 5 of sulphur,” a mixture that will 
explode “if you know the trick.” But inspite 
of this evidence, Col. Hime is nevertheless 
of the opinion that gunpowder was not in 
vented, but accidentally discovered, by Ba- 
con; just as we know that gun-cotton was 
discovered by Schénbein six hundred years 
later. 


would 


As Col. Hime gives no reasons for his opin- 
ion, perhaps a little speculation is here per 
missible. Bacon himself tells us (in a work 
quoted by Roscoe and Schorlemmer, bit not 
by Hime) that saltpetre in contact with fg 
nited charcoal would deflagrate In fact, 
nothing is more reasonable to suppose than 
that he would have tested his new salt un- 
der the action of heat, in contact with a 
combustible. It is no stretch of the imag- 
ination to believe that he may have made 
the same experiment with sulphur, and not 
impossibly with charcoal and sulphur togeth- 
er. One of these experiments produces de- 
flagration, the other brilliant combustion; 
what would happen if a mixture of all three 
were ignited? Nor can we be far wrong in 
assuming that incorporation of the mate 
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rials would occur to him as an obvious step 
to increase the intensity of results already 
noticed. Whether this process, if it was 
followed, may be called accidental, we shall 
not attempt to discuss, but pure accident 
would required the unintentional ap- 
plication of heat to the three substances 
casually in presence of one another. 

However all these things may be, gunpow- 
der had come into the ken of man, Bacon, 
unwilling to let his great work die, but 
fearing for his neck, resorted to cryptic 
methods both to record and to conceal the 
result of his labors. His reasons are easy 
to discern: we have but to recollect that the 
Inquisition, then recently founded, would 
have given a short shrift indeed to the in- 
ventor of a stuff, whose ef- 
fects no one at the time could foretell. 


have 


quasi-magical 


In spite, however, of the effort made to 
l secret, the composition of gun- 
powder known twenty after 
the record of its discovery. The Spaniards 
have a proverb that love and the odor of 
onions are not susceptible of concealment; 
in respect of publicity, the case of gunpow- 
der is much the same. At any rate, it was 
not long before the projectile qualities of 
the explosive suggested themselves to man’s 
inquiring notice, for very early in the next 
are mentioned. The chap- 
ter in which Col. Hime develops this part of 
the subject is perhaps of less interest than 
those dealing with saltpetré and gunpowder, 
but it is nevertheless entirely worthy of the 
finds itself. 

Col, Hime quotes evidence toshow that guns 
were invented by a German monk in 1313, 
exported to England in 1314, and first 
brought into the fleld in 1327. What these 
early pleces must have been like, we may 
ee from the frontispiece of the book, taken 
from an illuminated Latin MS. belonging 
to Christ Chureh, Oxford, and of date 1327, 
the earliest known representation of proba- 
bly the earliest piece of artillery. The re- 
mainder of the book is devoted to the his- 
tory proper of gunpowder, and of the vari- 
ous kinds of artillery ammunition down to, 
say, a century ago. In his treatment of this, 
as of the other portions of the subject, Col. 
Hime gives proof of profound erudition. For 
remarked that he has written 
an original book, calling for first-hand 
knowledge of primary authorities not only 
Latin and Greek, but in monkish 
Latin and Byzantine Greek as well, to say 
nothing of Arabic, of old French and Ger- 

in and their modern descendants, of Dan- 
English. The 


became years 


century cannon 


company in which it 


it must be 


in classic 


sh, of Italian, and of early 
clences we take for granted. Of his authori- 

Col. Hime makes the happiest use: his 
text is thoroughly by his cita- 
some of which come out of the oddest 
for a scientific book. Nor 
so often the case, a rivulet 


supported 
fions, 
possible corners 
his text, as is 
meandering through a maze of abbreviated 
titles testifying to the range of the author's 
reading. Range he has, but it is the range 
of scholarship, free from any trace of dis- 
play or of pedantry, and accurately applied 
of a’ subject that has 


to the illumination 











from the first held the attention of men in 
an increasing ratio. 

Worshippers at the shrine of Saint Bar- 
bara have always, the world over, held their 
heads pretty high: Col. Hime’s work will 
give them no cause to alter their carriage. 
The book is handsomely printed and has a 
sufficient index. 


THE FAULTS OF DOCTORATE THESES. 


The Sovereign Council of New France. By 
Raymond du Bois Cahall. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press. 2.25 net. 
Canada has not been fortunate in her his- 

torians. The splendid contribution of Park- 

man stands almost alone in her literature; 
otherwise there exist but monographs to 
lighten the task of future workers. And on 
the institutional side, still less has been ac- 
complished. Professor Munro’s brilliant 

study of the old seigniorial system had imi- 

tators, but thus far, at least, it has had no 

successors. 

Mr. Cahall has endeavored in some sort to 
repair this deficiency. Realizing, and right- 
ly, that we are growing a little tired of the 
too frequent narration of its epic days, he 
has endeavored to reconstruct the history of 
that Sovereign Council which functioned in 
Canada during the last century of French 
He appears to have searched all the 
materials likely to be of ser- 


rule. 


manuscript 


| viee; his reading of the printed material is 


exemplary. There is no doubt of his in- 


| terest in his subject, and it is unquestion- 


able that his work is of no small utility as 
an index to the sources of which he has 
made use. 

At the same time, this is not satisfactory 
work, and, since it is typical of much that 
is being done in American universities, it is 
worth while to point out exactly why we 
regret that Mr. Cahall should have hastened 
into print. Take any monograph dealing 
with a subject akin to his own. It is perhaps 
unfair to compare it with the well-known 
essay of Professor Dicey, since that is work 
very rarely equalled in the historical field. 
But let us take a less-known example, like 
Miss Scofield’s study of the Star-Chamber. 
Here is work that is not only exact, scholar- 
ly, interesting, but work, so to speak, which 
dovetails the Star-Chamber into its right 
constitutional position; Miss Scofield’s study 
does not need to be undertaken a second 
time. Future work may well begin where 
she left off. 

With the present volume it is different. We 
do not deny Mr. Cahall’s diligence. The plan 
of his book is admirable. His style is sim- 
ple and unaffected. But he does not appear 
to realize that a study in constitutional his- 
tory must be something more than a series 
of notes culled from the actual sources. It 
must show the temporal relation of the in- 
stitution considered. Why did it arise? How 
did it work? Why did it fail or succeed? 

None of these questions are answered at 
all adequately by the writer. He tells us 
that the Sovereign Council was the third 





form of council given to the colony, but 
that is all. He furnishes a long narrative of 
its history that is little more than the study 
of its struggles against successive Gover- 
nors, and then refers to later chapters for 
its achievements. But what did it achieve? 
It unsuccessfully attempted to encourage 
agriculture. It had a commercial policy of 
which the only striking thing is good in- 
tention. This is true also of its experiments 
in sanitation, and of its road measures. Al- 
ways the desire to achieve something falls 
lamentably short of the ability actually to 
accomplish. Yet Mr. Cahall devotes nearly 
fifty pages to these supposed “achievements.” 

There is a complete absence of any indi- 
cation as to the relation between the cen- 
tral Government in France and the Sovereign 
Council. Yet the latter was the creation 
of the former. Mr. Cahall has continually to 
record supervision by and appeal to Paris. 
Yet he seems scarcely to realize the existence 
of this problem. We could well have spared 
much else for the sake of the light which 
might thus have been thrown on the colonial 
policy of the ancien régime. 

It would not be necessary to emphasize 
these deficiencies were it not that they are 
characteristic of much recent American his- 
torical work. The writers of these doctorate 
theses have any amount of diligence and en- 
thusiasm. They spare no effort—as their 
monumental bibliographies bear witness— 
to prevent the escape of even the humblest 
fact; yet in the end they do no more than 
collect facts. The writing of history is, how- 
ever, something more than this learned pil- 
ing of manuscript Pelion on printed Ossa. 
We want a history that interprets, that re- 
lates men, institutions, ideas, to one another. 
We do not relish the continuous display of 
anatomical features; we desire some ac- 
quaintance with the physiology of history. If 
Mr. Cahall had written a book half the size 
of his present volume on the constitutional 
significance of this Sovereign Council, he 
would have done far more useful work. 

There are now sixty-six volumes in the 
series of which Mr. Cahall’s book forms part. 
It is a valuable series; some of the volumes, 
like Mr. Levine’s on French Syndicalism, 
Miss Lowenthal’s on the Ricardian Socialists, 
Mr. Whittaker’s on the Labor Theory of 
Value, are indispensable. But how many of 
them serve any more useful purpose than to 
review and summarize a literature and give 
the writer the satisfaction of having publish- 
ed a book? How many are serious, and at all 
final, contributions to their subject? Is it 
worth while to publish from three to five 
volumes annually of these theses, when so 
much other work—sources, for example— 
cries out to be printed? It has been the 
principle of the Presses of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, followed more recently by the admir- 
able experiment of Harvard, that each vol- 
ume undertaken shall be really creative 
work. That principle prevents the immature 
specialization to which Mr. Cahall’s volume 
bears witness. Surely, this policy sets an 
example that other universities might do 
well to emulate. 
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Notes 


Eleanor H. Porter's new book, “Just David,” 
will be published by Houghton Mifflin Co. in 
March. 


Theodore Roosevelt's “Fear God and Take 
your Own Part” is announced for immediate 
publication by George H. Doran Co. 








The Macmillan Co. announces the publica- 
tion this week of “The New Public Health,” 
by Hibbert Winslow Hill; “The Aftermath of 
Battle,” by Edward D. Toland, and “The Life 
of Andrew Jackson,” by John Spencer Bas- 
sett. 


The following volumes will be issued short- 
ly by E. P. Dutton & Co.: “The Healing of 
Nations,” by Edward Carpenter; “Holders of 
Railroad Bonds and Notes: Their Rights and 
Remedies,” by Louis Heft; “A Thousand 
Years of Russian History,” by Sonia E. Howe, 
and a volume of essays by Arthur Symons. 


The following are among forthcoming pub- 
lications of the Putnams: “Personal Recol- 
lections of Abraham Lincoln—The First 
American,” by Henry B. Rankin; “The Way 
of the Cross,” by Doroshevitch; “Diamonds— 
A Study of the Factors that Govern their 
Value,” by F. B. Wade; “The Conquest of Vir- 
ginia—The Forest Primeval,” by Conway 
Whittle Sams; “The Philosophy of Painting,” 
by Ralcy Husted Bell; “The Blackest Page in 
Modern History—Armenian Events of 1915,” 
by Herbert Adams Gibbons. As representa- 
tives of the Cambridge University Press, the 
Putnams announce the publication of the fol- 
lowing: “The Works of John Smyth, Fellow 
of Christ's College, 1894-8,” with notes and 
biography by W. T. Whitley; “Runic and He- 
roic Poems of the Old Teutonic Peoples,” 
edited by Bruce Dickins; “Coronation Rites,” 
by Reginald Maxwell Woolley; “Bach’s Cho- 
rails,” by Charles Sanford Terry. 

The following volumes are among the spring 
publications announced by Yale University 
Press: “A Census of Shakespeare Quartos,” 
prepared by Henrietta Bartlett and Alfred W. 
Pollard; “English Literature from Widsith to 
the Death of Chaucer.” by Allen R. Benham; 
“The Port of Boston,” by Edwin J. Clapp; 
“Industrial Leadership,” by H. L. Gantt; “The 
Drama of Savage Peoples,” by Loomis Have- 
meyer; “The Covent-Garden Journal by Henry 
Fielding,” edited with an introduction and 
notes by Gerard E. Jensen: “Changes in the 
Food Supply and their Relations to Nutrition,” 
by Lafayette B. Mendel; “The Dated Alexan- 
der Coinage of Sidon and Ake,” by Edward T. 
Newell; “The Diplomatic Background of the 
War: Germany and Europe, 1870-1914,” by 
Charles Seymour; “Leonardo da Vinci,” by 
Osvald Sirén; “A Topical Bibliography of 
Milton,” compiled by Elbert N. S. Thompson; 
“A Manual of the Writings in Middle English, 
1050-1400," by John Edwin Wells; “A Cata- 
logue of Newspapers in the Library of Yale 
University” (Yale Historical Publications, Mis- 
cellany, Vol. II). 





It is pleasant to call attention to a sec- 
ond edition of Arthur Hassall'’s “Life of Vis- 
count Bolingbroke” (Longmans, Green; $1.20 
net), first issued in 1889 as a volume of the 
Statesmen series, and now revised in view 





of the new material brought to light. In short 
compass Mr. Hassall has told the story of 
Bolingbroke'’s variegated career,and has pre- 
sented the essential points in the political and 
literary circumstances of the age. His atti- 
tude towards his subject may be described as 
apologetic, and the main emphasis is laid 
on the real achievements of his hero, but 
there is little attempt to conceal the weak- 
nesses that disfigured and thwarted one of 
the most brilliant careers in English history 
Perhaps Mr. Hassall’'s most notable success 
is the characterization (e. g., p. 22) of Harley 
as man and politician. We do not remember 
any better analysis of that baffling enigma. 


“Arms and the Map,” by Ian C. Hannah 
(T. Fisher Unwin; 3s. 6d. net), is an elemen- 
tary but accurate study of the geographical 
growth and present boundaries of the chief 
nations of Europe. It indicates the more im- 
portant terra irredente where the bulk of the 
population of a district is of another national- 
ity than that of the rulers of the land. It 
coucludes with a chapter showing the strength 
of English and French colonizing methods 
and the corresponding weakness of German 
colonization, and a sketch map of the Balkan 
racial omelet which wars and statesmen have 
in vain tried to unscramble. The author has 
nothing new to say. He simply sets forth the 
r.ore obvious territorial tangles which ought 
to be straightened out when the present war 
is settled. 


“The Western Hemisphere in the World of 
To-morrow” (Revell; 35 cents net), by Frank- 
lin H. Giddings, was originally a lecture de- 
livered under the auspices of the New York 
Peace Society. It is an excellent popular pre- 
sentation of America’s contributions to civil- 
ization. Professor Giddings shows America as 
the mixing-ground of races and of racial ideas 
and habitudes. The zeal to enlighten, through 
schools and missions, is one of our contribu- 
tions to the world as it is to be; further, we 
have developed an “organized societary pow- 
er” combined with a “determined individual- 
ism.” We have shown that there need not be 
kings; we have upheld the doctrine that Eu- 
ropean interference shall not be tolerated in 
the New World. We have developed the “re- 
sponsible state.” Nay, even, in the person 
of Count tumford, the New Hampshire 
schoolmaster, appraised by the author as 
the third great American, after Edwards and 
Franklin, we ourselves have organized the 
most enduring and wholesome part of Ger- 
man Kultur. “So was created one-half, the 
non-political half, of Kultur, that wondrous 
thing which all the world is now invited to 
admire. The other half, the political half of 
Kultur, is a philosophy and a habit, a habit 
of obeying without question or protest a state 
conceived as absolute, supreme above the 
moral law as above statute and decision. Kul- 
tur was not made in Germany. The political 
half of it, as everybody knows, was made in 
Italy, and was formulated by Machiavelli. The 
non-political half of it, the social efficiency 
half, which all the world will yet adopt and 
profit by, was made in Massachusetts by 
Puritan faith, conscience, frugality and toil, 
and was taken to Bavaria by Benjamin 
Thompson.” Most of the author's contentions 
are acceptable on their face and are eloquent- 
ly set forth; several are venturesome, but 
entirely suited to his special purpose. 


“Conversations with Luther, Selections from 





Published Sources of the Table 


Preserved 


Recently 
Talk.” translated and edited by 
Smith and H. P. Gallinger (New York: The 
Pilgrim Press; $1), seems to have been 41 
gested by the appearance of the first two \ ol 
umes of the Table Talk in the monumental 
Weimar edition, 1912-13. Until that edition 
is completed according to the plans set forth 
in the Iatroduction to the first volume, it 1s 
obviously premature to attempt any extend 
ed popularizing of this classic of the Refor 
mation. Meanwhile, the present volume will 
interést readers who may care to gain a ver) 
superficial idea of a book which has prob- 
ably given rise to more discussion as to the 
true personality of Luther than any othe 
When we consider that the notes of conver 
sation here given in brief were made by 
various persons during a period of at least 
fifteen years, that they cover every concelv- 
able topic, that they were copied and “im 
proved,” combined and recombined by latet 
editors, we gain some little notion of the 
labor which awaits the conscientious trans 
lator and editor of the future In using the 
phrases “recently published source s" and 
“new material” the present editors are quit« 
within the truth; but this newness refers 
only to the fact of separate publicafion 
Most of the matter of the “new” material 
has been used over and over again by the 
various reporters and compilers, so that out 
knowledge of Luther's thought is not likely 


to be much increased by presenting this 


matter as an independent source In fact, 
the Table Talk must always be used witn 
yreat caution as a basis for any judgment 
as to Luther's opinion on any subject It is 
conventional to speak of these seattered ut 


terances as revelations of his most inti- 
mate and most spontaneous convictions, val 
uable because they were made under circum 
stances most favorable to absolute frank 
ness. We have to remember, however, that 
during all these years there was always pres- 
ent at least one reporter, and there were 
often several of them taking down with pious 
are the precious words and giving to them 
circulation Under 


afterwards the widest 


these circumstances, no matter how much the 


master’s discourse might be marked Not 
necessarily for publication,” he must has 
known that his audience was by no means 
limited to the walls of the Blackfriar 
Wittenberg. As a revelation of personalit 
the Table Talk is precious indeed; as a ree 
ord of opinion, it is, to say the least, open to 


suspicion. 


The second volume of “The Works of Mar 
tin Luther, with Introductions and Note: 
(Philadelphia: A. J. Holman Co.; $2), being a 
series of translations from Luther's writings 
undertaken by a group of German Lutheran 
scholars in America (see Nation, June 24, 
1915), is likely to prove the most important 
and the most widely interesting of all. It be- 
gins with the treatise Concerning the Blessed 
Sacrament of 1519, and includes the three 
great utterances of the year 1520, the Letter 
to the Christian Nobility of Germany, the 
treatise on the Babylonian Captivity of the 
Church, and that on the Liberty of the Jhris- 
tian Man, with its introductory Letter to Pope 
Leo X. It gives also the remarkable series 
of eight sermons or parts of sermons preached 
in Wittenberg in 1522 after Luther’s return 
from the Wartburg and the radical disturb- 
ances which had taken place in his absence. 
There could be no better way to form a suf- 
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ficiently accurate judgment of Luther's whole 
service to the cause of religious reform than 
to read carefully through this extraordinary 
literary record. It exhibits him in the first 
fury of revolt against evils familiar for gen- 
erations to all thoughtful men, thea in the 
calmer and more constructive stage of defi- 
nite propositions for improvement, anid finally 
in the beginnings of conservative reaction 
against the extreme logical consequences of 
his own declarations. It is safe to say that 


Luther never rose to greater heights of spir- | 


itual and intellectual power than he attained 
in the period covered by this volume. It rep- 
resents the amazing balance of qualities which 
gave him his unparalleled influence upon his 
contemporaries and which has made him at 


once the idol of his sympathizers and the butt | 
The ex- | 
ecution of the work maintains the standard | 


of hostile critics to the present day. 


set in the first volume. 


Mr. H. W. Garrod, of Oxford, who compiled 

1912 “Oxford Book 
publishes a similar but 
anthology called “A Book of Latin 
(Clarendon Press, 3s. 6d.). The selections are 
about the same in the two books. They range 
from fragments of the earliest period down 
to the last Pagan poet of Rome, Rutilius Clau- 
dius Namatianus, and to versifiers like Sidon- 


in 
now 


an 
less expensive 


ius and Luxorius who, 
best they can. Better specimens of such work 
might have been taken from Prudentius and 
Boethius; and the collection would be more 
representative if a few of the later Pagan bits 
were replaced by Christian hymns. The edi- 
plan is to give only whole pieces; 
evitably there are exceptions enough to prove 
the rule without interfering with the design. 
In a brief introduction, different from that in 
the 


tor’s 


former volume, 


the perpetual burst of 
the reader's attention 


of Latin poetry. In 
epigram and paradox 
allowed to flag, 
continued much longer. 
painfully anxious to say the 


is not 
cintillation 


writer is rather 


unusual thing and to label it with his master- | 


word his aim is perhaps to en- 
liven Latin literature with the kind of inter- 
pretation that Gilbert Murray has brilliantly 
applied to Greek. Just as Mr. Garrod asks 
himself in reading Ovid, “What is the distinc- 
tion between ‘wit’ and talent? Where is the 
line at which genius crosses over into mere 
cleverness?” so we wonder in reading Mr. Gar- 
rod whether he is giving us something pro- 
found or something Chestertonian. For the 
moment it does not much matter, for his little 
\oyot wporperrucds serves its end of stimulat- 
ing reflection and is not beneath the dignity 
of a great subject. Mr. Garrod, while admit- 
ting the varied interests of Latin poetry in all 
its range, centres attention on the “Quattuor- 
virate,” Lucretius, Catullus, Horace, and Vir- 
wil. It is refreshing after a century of Taine 
and biclogical analysis to have literary critics 
direct us to the best and to present the best 
as an absolute unembarrassed with a genesis. 
We find very happy the description of Alexan- 
drinism and the success with which the con- 
temporaries of Catullus avoided its foibles and 
appropriated its virtues. The old quarrel over 
the merits of the Augustan Age and its pre- 
cursor is neatly settled and different excel- 
lences are meted with discrimination to Hor- 
vce and Virgil. The following gives Mr. Garrod 


it his best: ‘ 


“precisely”; 


of Latin Verse,” | 


Verse” 


though Christians in | 
belief, continue the ancient poetic tradition as | 


in- | 


Mr. Garrod manages to | 
present the chief moments in the development 


though it might if the | 
The | 


Each poet has his reward after his kind. 
Horace may claim for his own most seasons 
of the human heart. Not profound, not ecsta- 
tic, he has discovered what we might have 
thought did not exist, the poetry of good sense. 
It is in virtue of that, that he appeals to near- 
ly all the moods of the average man and sat- 
isfies most needs save the very highest, wise 
without pedantry, noble without cant, at all 
points humane.and genuine. To Virgil belong 
the rarer hours when the mystery of the world 
and of our own souls descends upon us like 
a cloud, when the need for confession and 
communion sets life in unreal distance from 
us, when deep calls to deep and that which 
asks and that which answers are one. 





The first thought that the term “executive” 
brings to mind is that of politics and con- 
stitutional law. That is the last thought in 
the mind of Prof. Enoch Burton Gowin, the 
author of “The Executive and his Control of 
Men: A Study in Personal Efficiency” (Mac- 
millan; $1.50). He sees executives everywhere 
in modern society, particularly in the private 
organization of producers; he makes it his 
task to discover the source of their power 
and the conditions and limits of its effective 
exercise. He draws his illustrative material 
in large part from political history, but he 
reduces it to the general terms of psychology 
and sociology, and applies it to the conduct 
of practical business. The book, like Gil- 
breth’s “Psychology of Management” and 
others that have recently appeared in this 
field, represents an effort to analyze and ex- 
plain phenomena which the economist has 
been accustomed to accept as ultimate facts 
|of human nature. The author first studies 
the executive as an individual. What sort 
of men are fitted for leadership? What stimu- 
lates them to exercise their powers? What 
are the conditions that help and hinder them? 
He gives about half the book, a division en- 
titled Motivating the Group, to a discussion 
of the mode in which the executive controls 
men. Such chapter headings as Personality, 
Imitation, Suggestion, Emulation, Art, Il- 
lusion, Discipline, Rewards, Idealism, Instruc- 
tion, suggest the contents. A third part dis- 
cusses the reactions of the workers, and the 
final process of assimilation of the group. 
Leadership is something real and very im- 
portant, but it is a thing so broad and com- 
| plex that it tempts the writer who chooses 
it for a theme to ramble, filling his pages 
with biographical anecdotes and moral tru- 
| iss, and leaving his reader assenting, but 
| upimpressed. The present author has not 

escuped the temptation. We must wait still 

a long while for specialists to work on the 

topics of this field before we can hope to 

get an accurate and useful survey of it. Lack- 
ing scientific preliminary investigations the 
author who chooses the subject should study 
more carefully than Professor Gowin has 
done such models as Benjamin Franklin and 

Samuel Smiles, who founded a literature of 

tre subject if they did not make of it a 
| science. 


Daniel Sharp Ford, owner and for many 
years publisher of the Youth’s Companion, left 
in what is doubtless the most remarkable will 

| ever probated in Boston—a will giving vir- 
| tually all of $13,300,000 to religious and char- 
| itable organizations—provision for the insti- 
| tution which has since gained a national repu- 
| tation as Ford Hall; an institution, his will 
recited, “for the use of the Boston Social Union 
| and for such social and business purposes and 

for such religious, charitable, or benevolent 





work as the Union may desire to serve, pro- 
mote, or carry on.” Eleven years after the 
completion of the Ford Building, and eigh: 
after the beginning of the Sunday Evening 
Meetings which chiefly have given it its fame, 
the history of the Hall is told in a volume 
edited by George W. Coleman, its director 
(“Democracy in the Making”; Little, Brown; 
$1.50 net). For a book dealing with socia! 
meliorism through a quasi-religious agency, 
there is little of preaching or of “the cant of 
causes” in the compilation. The contents fal! 
into four general parts, the first telling how 
the work at Ford Hall is done, the second whar 
is thought of it, the third who is in the audi- 
ence—sixteen typical attendants are described 
—and the fourth what is the character of the 
addresses delivered there. As a part of this 
review of addresses, there are reprinted in 
full papers read bv Mr. Coleman, Norman 
Hapgood, President Gasson, of Boston College, 
John Haynes Holmes, and others. The Sun- 
day Evening Meetings, the purpose of which 
is to provide for absolute freedom of presen- 
tation of the most important subjects arising 
in every field of thought by the ablest men 
and women procurable, have yet few genera! 
parallels in this country, and no exact counter- 
part, though the plan of holding an “Open 
Forum” under church auspices has much to 
commend it to large cities. The simplicity of 
the addresses, the simplicity of the spirit in 
which they are received, must impress many 
who have thought of Ford Hall as a formida- 
ble institution. Any community that can ob- 
tain workers as disinterested and energetic 
as Mr. Coleman and his associates ought not 
to find the duplication of the Hall, at least 
in a modest way, difficult. 


“Cuba, Old and New” (Longmans; $1.75 net 
is a not very well digested account of the island 
by Albert G. Robinson, the well-known news- 
paper correspondent. On the descriptive side, 
Mr. Robinson is not enthusiastic, and hence 
not impressive. “Description of the physi- 
cal features of a country seldom makes high- 
ly entertaining reading, but it seems a neces- 
sary part of a book of this kind.” Uncon- 
sciously, the author merely declares his own 
limitations in making such a statement 
Fancy John Muir beginning a chapter on the 
physical features of Cuba in that way! The 
delight with which Columbus viewed the scen- 
ery of the island Mr. Robinson partly whittles 
away as mere exuberance of language, and 
partly explains as due to contrast with the 
monotony of long days on the open sea and 
among the low-lying, sandy islands and keys 
through which Cuba was approached. Any- 
thing green and hilly must have been Para- 
dise after that, he thinks. The historicai 
sketch of the island is sufficient for the or. 
dinary reader, and is written from a sympa- 
thetic point of view, showing clearly the lack 
of justification for the contempt with which 
many in this country have looked upon the 
Cuban people. The conception of the Cubans 
as characteristically lazy is negatived, he 
asserts, by the actual results of their indus- 
trial activity, measured in dollars and tons. 
“When two and a half million people produce 
what is produced in Cuba, somebody has to 
work.” Mr. Robinson is to be thanked for 
avoiding the tone of unqualified eulogy as to 
the American intervention. He believes that 
it was justifiable, but is not blind to its mis- 
takes, as are so many who write of our over- 
sea operations growing out of the Spanish- 
American War. 
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Dr. Paul H. Clements’s review of “The Box- 
er Rebellion” (Columbia University Studies 
in History, etc., No. 160; $2) leaves the read- 
er with a comforting impression that, despite 
the havoe of that fantastic defiance of mod- 
ern civilization, China gained a sort of moral 
victory, “in which was concealed the founda- 
tion of future greatness.” The event is, per- 
haps, too recent for profitable speculation as 
to its influence upon the future, but it taught 
China some valuable lessons, chief of which 
was a true sense of her physical weakness. 
Before that trial her officials had believed her 
size and population to be stronger than all 
the rest of the world. It revealed to Eu- 
rope, on the other hand, a capacity for pa- 
triotism and desperate valor that before the 
attack on the legations had not been suspect- 
ed. The gain on both sides was appreciable. 
The main difficulty in interpreting this ex- 
traordinary episode to Western readers lies in 
their ignorance of Chinese institutions and of 
the history of foreign intercourse with the 
Empire during the nineteenth century. The 
latter has been sufficiently outlined for the 
purposes of this monograph, but the author 
has refrained with evident intention from 
examining the bases of Chinese polity out of 
which sprang the amazing hopes that inspir- 
ed their politicians and fanatics. A study of 
the underlying causes which have produced 
the communal temper of the Chinese people 
would involve a work far too considerable for 
the limits of an academic thesis such as this; 
yet, while we can excuse the omission, it 
may be doubted if, without an understanding 
of the national character, the ordinary reader 
will find any interpretation of the uprising 
altogether convincing. Dr. Clements might 
be more justly criticised for crediting every 
reader with a familiarity with the story of the 
siege. If we do not remember what actually 
happened in Peking both before and after 
the restoration of order, his account of the 
actual course of events does not help us 
much, nor is it at all clear how the flight of 
the Court of Si-an, after the occupation of 
the capital by the Allies, complicated matters 
by leaving the protection of an innocent pop- 
ulace as well as the negotiations for peace 
to their diplomatists. 


The famous old Empress Dowager was real- 
ly the whole Government of China during 
this monstrous parenthesis in modern his- 
tory. No treatment of the episode is ade- 
quate that does not consider the compound of 
subtility, energy, and abysmal ignorance in- 
volved in its protagonist. In his analysis of 
English and American diplomatic documents 
relating to the revolt (he does not appear to 
have consulted the French and German) Dr. 
Clements displays the industry of the scholar 
without much of the amplitude of the his- 
torian. He includes the revealing volume, 
“China under the Empress Dowager,” by 
Bland and Backhouse, in his bibliography, 
but the significance of that remarkable ac- 
count of China’s great Mistress does not 
seem to have impressed him, nor is notice 
taken of the same authors’ “Annals and Me- 
moirs,” or of the “Memoirs of Li Hung- 
Chang”—all indispensable documents for a 
treatise on the Boxer incident. To examine 
blue books without going to China is not the 
way to interpret Chinese history. It is only 
from sources such as these that we know 


how great a portent the “Old Buddha” was; 
how she balanced between fear and anger, 








being aghast at the menace of a popular up- 
rising against her dynasty and resentful at 
the process of European spoliation; how capa- 
ble she was of listening to reason, yet how 
a spasm of maniacal fury after the assault 


on Taku threw her into the arms of the ex- | 


tremists and the game of diplomacy into the 
air. To estimate the forces which determined 
the outcome by a scrutiny of 


documents | 


and treaties, without taking note of the egre- | 


gious passions of Oriental autocrats, is to miss 
the profound contrast between Asiatic 
European history. If the personal factor, that 
supreme element in all European politics, is 


and | 


rather undervalued in this thesis, the author | 


is justified in holding Christianity responsi- 
ble for much of the antipathy of the Chinese 
to Europeans. The errors were those of the 
exponents rather than of the doctrine, of hu- 
man perversity rather than of cred, vet they 
entailed grave misunderstanding: The con- 
vinced Christian finds it hard “to realize that 
a code of conduct and morals of great suc- 
cess, apparently, in one part of the world, 
may be a total failure when transplanted to 
another part, due to the different environ- 
ment, racial atavisms, and to variability of 


human nature, which can never successfully | 


be bound down to philosophy applying 
to all alike.” But, while we may agree that 
the mistakes of the time were largely Eu- 
rope’s mistakes, it must not be forgotten that 
foreigners in China have also learned much 
since 1900, and that the Chinese now find 
the emphasis in Christian teaching placed on 


one 


upright living and the hope of a future 
life, rather than upon defaming old faiths 


or effacing idolatry and feng-shui. 


Science 


THE VARIABLES, OR PERIODICAL 


STARS. 





Introduction to the Study of Variable Stars. 
By Caroline E. Furness. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.75. 


In a mid-century edition of Sir John 
Herschel’s “Outlines of Astronomy” the 
number of recognized variables, or periodi- 
cal stars, as he called them, was five: to- 
day there are towards five thousand. The 
reason for this vast increase is quite clear; 
formerly they were discovered by accident, 
as it were, while many astronomers now 
conduct systematic search for them. For- 
merly the discoveries were visual only, while 
now the powerful aid of photography, both 
direct and allied with the spectroscope, is 
invoked in quest of these remarkable bod- 
ies which have become numerous and im- 
portant enough to require a separate and 
entire treatise about them. 

The earliest known variable star, Omicron 
Ceti, or Mira, was first noticed by Fabricius 
in 1596, and about forty years later by 
Holwarda, who stumbled on something un- 
familiar in Cetus which he took to be a 
temporary meteor. But its disappearance 
after a few days, and its marvellous reap- 
pearance nearly a year later, established 
its variability, so that the star has ever 
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since been known as Mira Ceti. The light 
fluctuations of Algol, a bright star in Per- 
seus, have been recognized since 1669; it re- 
ceived on that account its name of Demon 
Star from the Arabic. Rather more 
a century later, the keen eye of John Good- 
ricke detected the variability of Beta Lyre; 


than 


so that, somewhat singularly, each of the 
earliest variables known was itself a type 
star in the classification of these interest 


ing objects which holds to-day. 

Of still another type now assigned to the 
of variables are those infrequent 
but spectacular objects known as new stars, 
or Nove, the two brightest of which in re- 
cent years (Nova Aurige, 18982, Nova 
Persei, 1901) were first discovered by Dr. 
Thomas Anderson, of Edinburgh, an ama- 
teur whose rare familiarity with the aspect 
of constellation and to the naked 
eye is perhaps unsurpassed. This type of 
discovery is, however, relatively infrequent. 
Many of the periodical stars are caught in 


category 


and 


asterism 


| the act during the telescopic process of 
star-cataloguing. But variables have been 


| detected en masse by the stereo-comparator, 


which affords but one of many methods of 
rapid comparison of photographic plates of 
any suspected region of the sky, and has 
brought large accessions to the lists of vari 
ables. Particularly at the Harvard Observa- 
tory has the discovery of variables been 
most successful by means of their peculiar 
spectra: certain bright hydrogen lines with 
dark companion lines of slightly shorter 
wave length. In fact, this method of detec- 
tion became so certain to the critical per- 
ception of the late Mrs. Fleming that she 
could confidently predict the variability of 
certain stars by a glance at their spectra. 
But perhaps the richest harvest of variables 
has been garnered from those enigmatic ob- 
jects known as globular star-clusters, the 
finest and densest of which are found in the 
southern heavens, Omega Centauri, for ex- 
ample. The Bruce photographic telescope 
at Arequipa, Peru, has provided the plates 
which have enabled the discovery of many 
hundred variables in these singularly com- 
pact aggregations of stars, their light in 
many cases fluctuating with great rapidity 
and chronometric regularity. 

All this, together with the research, math- 
ematical and other, which has been neces- 
sary in explaining the complex causes of 
stellar variation, has very naturally led to 
an expansion of interest hardly exceeded in 
any other line of astronomical investiga- 
tion; and during the years of its most rapid 
growth the subject of variable stars has 
been regularly taught at Vassar, both by 
Miss Furness and by her predecessor, Miss 
Whitney, to whom the volume is fitly dedi- 
cated. No one but an acknowledged expert 
in such matters knows how diverse are the 
principles involved in a oymplete under- 
standing of them, for which the widest ac 
quaintance with periodical literature {s pre- 
requisite. Much historical matter is includ- 
ed, as well as many subjects introductory to 
stellar fluctuations, including charts, spec- 
troscopy, star color, and the varied branches 
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of photometry. So that we have here for 
the first time, in clear and simple form, a 
sufficiently extended presentation of those 
physical principles which underlie the meth- 
ods and instruments of investigation, polar- 
ized light, analysis of spectra, formation of 
photographic images, and even the latest 
developments in photo-electricity, a refine- 
ment by which fluctuations of stellar bright- 
ness have been clearly revealed so minute 
in amount as to suggest the query whether 
many hundreds of thousands of stars may 
not be subject to periodic fluctuations with- 
in slight but nevertheless measurable range. 

So precise, in fact, is this new type of 
photo-electric photometer as to lead Miss 
Furness to express the opinion that it bids 
fair to supersede its less delicate predeces- 
What makes this extraordinary ac- 
possible is the fact that even the 
minutest change in intensity of the feeble 
stellar light impinging on a surface, selen- 
jum or potassium, for example, which is 
electrically sensitive, causes corresponding 
change in its resistance or potential; and 
this is readily registered by some form of 
electrical contrivance, as a galvanometer or 
electrometer. With this hyper-sensitive 
type of apparatus, the secondary minimum 
of Algol was detected, only one-sixteenth of 
a stellar magnitude in amount; and the lim- 
it of its accuracy is only a tenth part of 
this, so that changes of atmospheric absorp- 
constantly taking place on even the 
nights, may become a serious ob- 
Other slight errors are unavoidably 
introduced whose elimination requires the 
keen wit and deft manipulation of the prac- 
ticed physicist, adding still further to that 
complication of accessory apparatus which 
In the past half-century has transformed the 
into a laboratory for 


sors. 
curacy 


tion, 
clearest 


stacle 


modern observatory 
celestial physics. 
After methods of such close pre¢ision, the 
results reached by photographic photometry 
seem crude indeed; yet it is by this method 
that estimations of stellar magnitude have 
heretofore been made in greatest abundance, 
because, in a single clear night, one expert 
instrumentalist can procure plates enough to 
provide for days of subsequent work by way 
of measurement and inference. George 
Bond, of Harvard, probably the first to pho- 
tograph a star, sketched the method of this 
of research in broad outline nearly 
sixty years ago, and this observatory still 
maintains its position in the front rank 
of research because its energies have been 
devoted largely to measurement of the light 
of the stars. Miss Furness makes frequent 
reference to the abounding publications of 
this Institution, not omitting the accurate 
work at the Lick, Yerkes, and other Amert- 
can and European observatories. Star color 
and its effect upon measures of stellar mag- 
nitude become very important in photom- 
etry by photographic methods, and Miss 
Furness treats of these subjects and their 
surrounding circumstances with fulness and 
thoroughness. The sort of telescope employ- 
ed, the kind of photographic plate and its de- 
velopment, the place of a star in the classi- 


sort 








fication of spectra, and especially the stellar 
image whether in focus or out—all are im- 
mediately concerned in codérdinating visual 
and stellar magnitudes. Also the relation 
of color to successive stages of stellar evo- 
lution is found to bé intimate and ascertain- 
able with a fair degree of confidence. 

Even cruder seem all the earlier results 
of merely visual photometry, from the rough 
classification by Hipparchus of all the lucid 
stars into six groups called magnitudes, and 
of Ptolemy, who, recognizing the fact that 
all the stars of a certain group could not be 
equal in brightness, assigned intermediate 
subdivisions which were accepted without 
question for centuries. The elder Herschel 
introduced a marked refinement of differ- 
ence, and Argelander first subdivided the 
direct estimates of magnitude on a scale of 
even tenths. This led to the application of 
polarizing photometers in great variety, with 
results of exceeding accuracy for those days. 
Zéliner’s photometer, Pickering’s meridian 
photometer, and the wedge photometer of 
the Yerkes Observatory are the types figured 
and fully described. Incidentally, the treat- 
ment of polarized light is wholly acceptable, 
as no astronomical text discusses it ade- 
quately. 

Perhaps the best of all the chapters in 
this admirable and authoritative volume is 
the one entitled Stellar Magnitude, which 
contains a comprehensive history of impor- 
tant researches, from the early Greek astron- 
omers to the present day, indicating the dif- 
ficulties encountered and overcome by one 
astronomer after another, and concluding 
with a brief discussion of the psycho-physi- 
cal law of Fechner with which the problem 
is intimately connected. Of all the historic 
investigations of star magnitude, that of 
Gould in the southern hemisphere possesses 
even dramatic interest at the present time: 

Gould had been summoned by the Argentine 
Republic to establish a national observatory 
at Cordoba, several hundred miles inland from 
the city of Buenos Aires. He arrived there 
during the year 1870 with four young men 
who were to act as his assistants, and with no 
luggage except his personal belongings, the 
war then raging in Europe having interfered 
with the shipment of boxes containing astro- 
nomical books. No instruments were at hand 
except opera-glasses. It appeared to 
him that the energies of his party could not 
be better employed than in determining the 
relative magnitudes of the southern stars, for 
the formation of an Uranometry similar to 
that of Argelander. By means of a star cata- 
logue which he had with him, he plotted the 
positions of the brighter stars upon skeleton 
maps, and inserted the fainter stars from di- 
rect estimation in the sky. 

Gould and his assistants found that many 
of the southern stars showed signs of varia- 
bility, and they were made objects of partic- 
ular observation. 

Another chapter of special fulness and 
lucidity deals with a type of stars known as 
eclipsing binaries; double stars, that is, 
whose components revolve round each other, 
though too near together to be separated 
optically by even the most powerful tele- 


scopes. The shifting and often complicated 
relations of lines in their spectra reveal their 
relative motion unmistakably; and although 
but a quarter of a century has elapsed since 
the discovery of the first one, catalogues al- 
ready include many hundreds of these ob- 
jects which have excited the keenest interest 
of astronomers. Russell and Shapley, at 
Princeton, have developed the mathematical 
theory of this research, and no less than thir- 
teen of the great observatories, from Russia 
to California, and from Canada to the Cape 
of Good Hope, are associated in these impor- 
tant investigations, which have led to most 
striking results as to orbits, sizes, masses, 
and in a few cases even the distances of such 
bodies from the solar system. In fact, these 
novel methods afford the only convincing 
data we have regarding the actual sizes of 
bodies in the stellar universe, and so far 
they indicate that a star a million miles in 
diameter, about the size of our own sun, is 
one approaching the average of stellar di- 
mension. 

Then come the long-period variables, many 
of which are decidedly reddish and none of 
which belong in the class of spectroscopic 
binaries. Very peculiar, enigmatic even, 
many of them are, with extremely capricious 
fluctuations. Some of the Nove are here 
considered, as variables having but a single 
maximum. Here, too, are characteristic 
notes of the lives of many astronomers who 
have contributed to our knowledge of these 
bodies, among them Gould and Chandler in 
America, and Goodricke in England, who 
was a deaf mute, but in spite of his infirm- 
ity received a good education in classics and 
mathematics. In the garden behind the 
heuse of his friend Pigott, the two carried 
on their observations; at eighteen he had 
established the period of Algol, and sug- 
gested the eclipse theory in explanation; he 
discovered the variability of Beta Lyre and 
Delta Cephei, with their periods, and died 
when only twenty-two. 

This useful volume contains, next, a statis- 
tical study of the variables, quite technical 
in character, in which the number, length 
of period, range, color, spectrum, and posi- 
tion relative to the Milky Way are the ele- 
ments that are correlated. And the vol- 
ume ends with a chapter of hints to ob- 
servers, with a bibliographic nucleus; also 
appendices containing tables and descrip- 
tions of the excellent half-tone plates repro- 
ducing stellar spectra of various types. Oth- 
er plates represent instrumental details 
clearly, and still others are of artistic and 
historic interest, as the frontispiece from 
Bayer’s Uranometria, 1639. 

Printers’ and other obvious errors are not 
very abundant: Frost, spectrograph 323, 
Kirchhoff 218, confusing interchange of two 
lines near the bottom of page 165, Huyghens 
112, Clinton not Hamilton 51, and the Greek 
name of the Almagest would preferably be 
given in the nominative 81. The index is 
ample, and the author has performed her 
task with a fidelity and completeness which 
will render this treatise an acceptable stand- 





ard to student and investigator alike. 
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Drama 
AMERICAN DRAMA. 





The Case of American Drama. By Thomas 
H. Dickinson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $1.50 net. 

This is one of the best books on the gen- 
eral subject of American Drama that has 
been printed in a long while. It is the 
work of a capable, serious, sanguine, but 
conscientious student, who, in dealing with 
the past, present, and future, seeks, philo- 
sophically, the causes of results in existing 
conditions. He is eminently judicious in 
his selection of facts and in many of the 
theories deduced from them, but, apparent- 
ly, he has little acquaintance with the prac- 
tical working details of theatrical machinery. 
Actually, he divines the crux of the whole 
problem when he says that “the art of the 
player lies at the very centre of the whole 
art of the theatre.” He is just and discrim- 
inating in his summary of the good points in 
the plan of the New Theatre. That was ad- 
mirable in many respects. The subsequent 
miscarriage was due not so much to mistak- 
en theory as to disregard of the essential pre- 
liminaries prescribed by long experience. He 
is logical, discerning, and highly interesting 
when he traces the fundamental analogies 
between existing conditions here and those 
prevailing on the European Continent be- 
fore the establishment of governmental the- 
atres, whether national, state, or municipal. 
And he is absolutely right in declaring that 
the preéminent value of such institutions 
lies in their efficacy as repositories and con- 
servators of the best standards, but he Is 
less convincing when he proclaims the ne- 
cessity of endowment. This is a complex 
and difficult question. Much may be said 
on either side, for or against. He overlooks 
the fact that in England and America there 
was no endowment in the golden age of 
the stage. The point is too weighty to be 
argued in a few sentences. The services ren- 
dered by the Théaétre Francais—in the crea- 
tion of a national art and a national spirit— 
are obvious and indisputable, but it must 
not be forgotten that it was started with a 
body of the best actors obtainable, and had 
behind it the Conservatory, as an artistic 
reservoir to supply all deficiencies. The 
New Theatre’s failure must be ascribed, pri- 
marily, to the fact that it had no adequate 
company of trained players, which is the 
first desideratum. Moreover, it was heavily 
handicapped by bad acoustics. The art of 
acting, as the author perceives, is best taught 
in stock companies, and it may be added 
that a healthful competition—the natural ac- 
companiment of a stock company system—is 
more artistically fruitful than endowment. 
Coddling is not good for art. It is certain, 
of course, that the conductors of the stage 
ought to be theatrical experts. 

There are some admirable pages on the 
value, and necessity, of capable criticism. 
It is doubtful, however, whether any new 
laws of technique are needed. Those we 
have are sufficiently elastic. An article on 





the social sanction of drama is singularly 
thoughtful, perceptive, and closely reasoned. 
The thread of it cannot be briefly indicat- 
ed. It exhibits a thorough comprehension, 
rare in these days, of the scope, the func- 
tions, and the potentialities of the theatre. 
His conclusions, but not all his premises, 
will meet with general acceptance. He is 
apt to be too abstruse, and a trifle illogical 
in his explanations of the obvious. And he 
seems to labor under some confusion in re 
gard to the distinction between dramatic 
truth and construction or technique. Ac- 
tually, there is no invariable connection be- 
tween them. Dramatic truth, of the high- 
est order, may be found in drama, whose 
technique—whatever meaning may be at- 
tached to an abused word—is extremely 
faulty. ‘There are abundant instances in 
Shakespeare. Technique, as he says, is a 
variable thing, but it is subject to certain 
absolute laws which have grown out of the 
accumulated experience of centuries. All 
plays must have a beginning, a middle, and 
an ending. He writes with clear insight of 
the inter-relationship between the substance 
of drama and that of its contemporary so- 
ciety. The fact is axiomatic, and the bare 
statement of it a truism. But it is a tru- 
ism which may be quoted, disingenuously, 
in support of a pernicious fallacy, patent in 
the modern managerial dogma, that the the- 
atre must give what the public wants. 

There is a taint of this heresy in his oth- 
erwise excellent paper on the Stage in 
America, but more clearly than any recent 
writer, he exposes the inherent economic 
folly of the monopolistic scheme of the syn- 
dicates, which, in their greed and ignorance, 
conspired to gather all the golden eggs, and 
only succeeded in killing the goose which 
laid them. He considers his subject from 
fresh points of view and supports his ar- 
guments with undeniable facts. What he 
says about fictitious values is true and preg- 
nant. In accounting for the success of 
vaudeville and the movies, however—though 
he is right as far as he goes—he betrays 
his inexperience of actual theatrical condl- 
tions. He misses, curiously enough, the 
most weighty charge in the indictment 
against modern commercial management, 
which is that it has stopped the production 
of actors. His defence of “professionalism” 
is entirely superfluous. That—no matter 
how many good independent or amateur 
companies we may have—will always be in- 
dispensable. The difficulty with the syndi- 
cate managers is that they are not profes- 
sionals, and know little or hothing of the art 
which they exploit. The heads of the old 
competitive stock companies were always 
expert in all the secrets of production, and, 
as a rule, actors of the first rank. The real 
problem to-day is how stock companies may 
be established and guarded against specu- 
lative interference. Mr. Dickinson, seem- 
ingly, is no believer in such a system, but 
what else are the local independent instl- 
tutions to which he, rightly, attaches such 
importance? 

He writes most attractively and enthust- 
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astically of the open-air theatres, pageants, 


masques, festivals, chronicles, etc., all of 
which doubtless have much social and ar- 
tistic value and a certain kinship with the 
regular drama. But they are decorative off- 
shoots, not an integral part of it Their 
dramatic limitations are as obvious as their 
spectacular and imaginative scope. It is 
difficult to see in what way they could react 
for good or ill upon the regular, intimate, 
enclosed theatre, or how they could provide 
impetus towards a dramatic revival. In 
his essay on dramatic promise for the fu- 
ture, much shrewd and original observation 
is mingled with hasty and questionable gen- 
eralization. He has solid ground, of course, 
for some of his hopeful prognostications, 
and every one will hope that they may be 
realized. He gives good reasons—which 
might be reinforced—why the new Ameri- 
can theatre is not likely, in the near fu 
ture, at all events, to be distinctively na- 
tional. It is a matter of comparatively 
small importance, if it shall be artistic, sig- 
nificant, comprehensive, and vital. A modl- 
fied technique may, or may not, be desira- 
ble. It is certainly inevitable. A new tech- 
nique is ineonceivable. Prophecy, as Mr. 
Dickinson says, is dangerous, but if there 
is to be any speedy renovation of the the- 
atre, it is tolerably safe to say that it must 
be preceded by a revival of acting, for 
which there must be proper schools in con- 
siderable numbers. The ideal school, as has 
been amply proved, is the stock company, 
which must be stable and competitive to 
demonstrate its full worth. 
J. RANKEN Towse. 


“THE FEAR MARKET.” 
Of this piece by Amélie Rive luced last 
week at the Booth Theatre, one can only say 
that it deals with a subject entirely lexitimate 
for melodramatic treatment, and that it pro 


vides passably good entertainment. There are 


some amusing scenes of comedy between a 
husband and wife, capitally played by kdwin 
Nicander and Lucille Watson, the latter, in our 
judgment, one of the best comediennes of the 
American stage, and these flashes of comedy 
serve to carry to a not unsuccessful conclusion 
a badly constructed play, which starts with a 
wholly superfluous prologue, and ends with a 
situation that fails in effect because it has 
been clearly foreseen from the first 

The subject of the piece is the kind of 
blackmail which, it is common knowledge, has 
been practiced by social journals of a certain 
class, but that Major Stone, the proprietor 
of such a journal, and his confederates could 


enjoy a long career of prosperity through the 
clumsy methods portrayed on the stage Is 
manifestly incredible. The Major (played by 
Edmund Breese, whose otherwise capable per- 
formance was, on the second night, marred 
by frequent hesitancy and forgetfulness of 
lines) is as pretty a scoundrel as one could 
wish to meet, if we except his confederate, a 
corrupt judge, the presentation of whose 
genial rascality by Dewitt C. Jennings was one 
of the best bits of acting in the play The 
weakness in the Major's armor of implacable 
scoundrelism is, as the experienced will readily 
guess, his love for his daughter, who has been 
brought up abroad under an assumed name, 
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believing her father to be an amiable reform- 
er and philanthropist engaged in tilting 
against vice in high places, who has had a 
compromising, though innocent, affair with a 
tenor, and who turns up unexpectedly in New 
York just when her respected father is bring- 
ing to maturity several promising schemes of 
One of schemes leads, 
a series of laborious complications, 
in which the anguish of the author’s cere- 
bration is plain to see, straight to the girl her- 
self—it is, of course, the early episode of the 
tenor. The end has been in sight long before 
we have reached this point. We know quite 
well that ultimately the girl will be present- 
ed with a choice between her father, his black- 
guardism unmasked, and a noble young man 
who has lived only to do the unmasking, and, 
know what her choice will be. 
Consequently, the dénouement of the dis- 
traught girl, the enraged but grief-stricken 
and still loving father, and the open-armed 
lover does not seriously harry our emotions. 
Besides those already mentioned, we should 
note that Miss Sydney Shields is an attrac- 
tive and sympathetic Sylvia, the Major's 
daughter, and that France Bendtsen does well 
though slightly exaggerated, 
bit of character work as Dicky Wilkes, one 
of the Major’s spies in the social camp. The 
Ss. W. 


extortion these 


through 


of course, we 


in an amusing, 


piece is excellently mounted. 


Musie 


A SPANISH OPERA. 

Manuel Garcia, the greatest teacher of 
the art of singing the world has ever known 
(Jenny Lind, Henriette Sontag, Mathilde 
Marchesi, and Charles Santley were among 
his pupils), was a Spaniard. His sisters, 
known as Malibran and Viardot-Garcia, were 
among the most famous prima donnas of 
their time. To-day the Metropolitan Opera 
House harbors two eminent Spanish so- 
pranos—Lucrezia Bori and Maria Barrientos, 
who made her début last Monday as Lucia 
in Donizetti's opera. To Spain belong also 
one of the greatest violinists of the past, 
Sarasate, and the incomparable violoncellist, 
Pablo Casals, who is with us now. This 
seems a fair record for a small country; but 
when we look for composers of similar prom- 
inence we find Spain singularly arid. It is 
especially strange that this country has never 
given to the world an operatic composer of 
distinction—strange, because nowhere is 
opera more appreciated than in the cities 
of Spain. For generations Madrid and Bar- 
celona have been among the chief strong- 
holds of Italian opera, and in recent decades 
there has been much devotion also to Wag- 
ner’s operas. A few Spaniards, like Arrieta 
and Saldoni, have composed grand operas, 
but it is only in the lighter operettas that 
they achieved real distinction. 

It is probable that some of these Spanish 
operettas, known as zarzuelas, would be a 
welcome change over here from the Viennese 
type which at present monopolizes the stage. 
Perhaps some of our managers will explore 
this territory, now that the management of 
the Metropolitan Opera Hoyse has set the 
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pace by producing a real Spanish opera. 
“Goyescas,” which had its first performance 
anywhere last Friday, is thoroughly Span- 
ish from every point of view. Its composer, 
Enrique Granados, has been called the Span- 
ish Chopin. His piano pieces, including 
parts of his opera, were first played in this 
country by Ernest Schelling, whose efforts 
to popularize his friend’s music have been 
amazingly successful, the publishers (G. 
Schirmer) being kept busy supplying the 
demand from all over the country. But while 
best known as a composer of pianoforte 
music, Sefior Granados has had his eye on 
the stage ever since 1898, when his first 
opera, “Maria del Carmen,” was produced 
in Madrid. According to a correspondent of 
the London Musical Times, this work “pro- 
duced quite a sensation alike among ama- 
teurs and critics on account of the original- 
ity, melodiousness, and dramatic power dis- 
played in the score.” Two other operas by 
Granados, entitled “Foletto” and “Liliana,” 
were produced at Barcelona. “Goyescas” js 
therefore this composer’s fourth operatic 
attempt. 

The story of its origin is stranger than 
the plot unfolded in the libretto. Seventeen 
years ago Granados produced a work which 
failed. He felt convinced, however, of the 
musical value of certain parts of it, and 
some years later he published these as a 
suite of pieces for the piano, which he asso- 
ciated with some of the strikingly realistic 
paintings of Goya. Eventually he came to 
the conclusion that these pieces could be 
made the nucleus of an opera. His friend, 
Fernando Periquet, undertook the difficult 
task of inventing a story and adapting it, 
with the aid of the composer, to the music, 
the latter supplying the necessary additions 
for the dialogue. The name given to the 
finished product, “Goyescas,” gave rise to 
the story that the new opera was based on 
adventures in the romantic career of Goya. 
This is not the case. Granados does not be- 
lieve in introducing famous men as charac- 
ters in a play, except in a way that leaves 
much to the imagination. The name “Goy- 
escas” was used because, as just stated, 
the original piano pieces were associated by 
their composer with certain paintings of 
Goya in the Museum at Madrid. 

One of these paintings represents the toss- 
ing of a pelele, or straw-man, into the air by 
a group of gay lassies—the majas of Madrid. 
This tossing of the pelele forms part of the 
proceedings in the first scene of the opera, 
during a festive gathering of majas and 
majos on the banks of the Manzanares. There 
is, of course, a bull-fighter among them, and 
his sweetheart, their names being Paquiro 
and Pepa. Paquiro recognizes in a lady of 
rank, who presently arrives in a sedan chair, 
Rosario, who had not long before been led 
by curiosity to attend a low dance given in 
a barn by lantern light. He recalls meet- 
ing her there and invites her to go again. 
His words are overheard by Rosario’s 
jealous lover, Fernando, an officer in the 
army, whom she had come to meet. He as- 
sures Paquiro that Rosario will be at the 





ball—but in his company. The quarrel, nar- 
rowly averted at this meeting, comes to a 
head in the next scene, at the ball, and the 
result is a challenge. In the final tableau 
there is a love scene between Rosario and 
Fernando. At the hour appointed for the 
duel, Paquiro is seen passing; Fernando fol- 
lows, and presently returns to die in the 
arms of his beloved. 

“Goyescas” lasts only an hour, but even 
for so short a work this simple plot fur- 
nishes an insufficient amount of incident, 
which puts the whole burden of entertain- 
ment on the composer and the singers. So 
far as the singers are concerned, the per- 
formance at the Metropolitan was a disap- 
pointment. The illness which has kept Miss 
Bori off the stage for several months pre- 
vented her from assuming the part of Ro- 
sario. Her place was taken by Anna Fitziu; 
but neither she nor Flora Perini, as Pepa, 
rose above mediocrity; and the same may 
be said of Mr. Martinelli’s Fernando and 
Mr. De Lueca’s Paquiro. Nor did the con- 
ductor, Mr. Bavagnoli, reveal to the full the 
piquant Spanish traits of the orchestral 
score. If the opera, nevertheless, was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm by the packed 
audience, this was owing to the inherent 
charm of the music. In the first scene the 
chorus predominates, enhancing the rhyth- 
mic swing of Spanish dance measures. Of 
unusual melodic beauty and glow of color 
is the intermezzo leading to the second 
scene, in which fandango measures prevail. 
In the last scene, with its love duo, the 
music becomes more conventionally operatic, 
rising at times to a dramatic level which 
makes one hope that Sefior Granados will 
try his hand again at grand opera—not, how- 
ever, until he succeeds in getting a libretto 
worthy of being associated with his music. 

Henry T. Fincx. 








Finance 


PREDICTIONS. 


In the varying expressions of skepticism 
or misgiving which have been heard from 
usually well-informed authorities, during this 
month of sudden rumination on what will 
happen when the war is over, the usual 
grounds for doubt have been three in num- 
ber. Our export trade in “munitions,” and 
with it the activity in the steel trade, will 
collapse when the “war demand” ceases. Eu- 
ropean manufacturers will “flood our mar- 
kets” with their merchandise. Finally, we 
shall discover that we have been living, dur- 
ing the past year, under the stimulus of 
credit or currency inflation. 

On all of these questions, financiers of 
equally responsible character have arrived at 
curiously opposite conclusions. On the one 
hand we have such opinions as that of Presi- 
dent Johnson, of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Company, in his New Orleans speech last 
week, that when the war ends and the mu- 
nitions contracts cease, “thousands of men 
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will be deprived of employment, numberless 
inflowing streams of gold and profit will be 
stopped, and business of every kind will suf- 
fer a dislocation”; or that of Mr. Topping, of 
the Republic Steel, to the effect that “Europe 
has the ability to invade our markets” after 
the present war; or Judge Gary’s warning of 
January 6, that at the close of war our pro- 
ducers “will find themselves in commercial 
antagonism with the most persistent and dif- 
ficult competition ever experienced.” 

But over against these gloomy views must 
be set Mr. James J. Hill's belief that there 
is “no economic possibility of the flooding of 
our markets by.the products of Europe”; 
Secretary Redfield’s favorable inference from 
the fact that “our buying power, our selling 
power, Our saving power, and our loaning 
power were never as great as they are to- 
day,” and Mr. Jacob H. Schiff’s declaration 
of two weeks ago, that “we are prosperous 
and we shall continue prosperous,” even after 
the war. 

These are mostly opinions. Mr. Paul M. 
Warburg, of the Federal Reserve Board, in 
his address of last Tuesday to the Credit 
Men’s Association, examined in detail certain 
other considerations which stand in the 
background with almost everybody. Premis- 
ing with the statements that, although invest- 
ments in war munitions plants contain “seeds 
of grave danger,” there is no reason why 
the regular business of the country should 
view the future with alarm; that, although 
Europe will try to regain her outside mar- 
kets, she must first reorganize her industries 
and buy from us the raw materials, and that 
“it is therefore not to be feared that reac- 
tion will come immediately upon the conclu- 
sion of the war,” Mr. Warburg takes the 
larger view. At the end of the war, when- 
ever it may come, “we shall almost inevita- 
bly take our place as the world’s banker’— 
at least to the extent that “it will probably 
fall to us to finance these nations.” But what 
then? 

The old rule, that between countries of 
fairly equal credits low interest rates will 
have the tendency of driving gold to that cen- 
tre where it can earn the higher interest re- 
turn, is likely to have its effect. Soon- 
er or later, normal laws of economics will 
again assert themselves, and we must then ex- 
pect that, owing to the inflation of currency 
in almost every country involved in the war, 
the demand for our gold will be very keen and 
determined. 

Here is a very pretty problem to be work- 
ed out. Europe will certainly look with en- 
vious eyes, after the war, on our stock of 
gold, which is now $425,000,000 greater than 
when the war began, and rapidly increasing. 
What she can get of it for her own bank re- 
serves, she will surely try to draw away from 
us. How can Europe do that? Mr. Warburg 
suggests that relatively high money rates 
abroad will serve the purpose. But how do 
we know that money will be as high in Eu- 
rope’s post-bellum markets? 

Most people answer, Because of the huge 
destruction of capital in the war. But money 
rates on the great European markets range 





only from 4 to 5 per cent. to-day, with all the | 


huge requisitions for the war loans; why 


will they necessarily be high when that huge | 
demand, together with the stimulus to trade 
through Government purchases, has stopped? | 


There is respectable economic ground for as- 
suming that the rates, reflecting exhaustion, 
reaction, and prostration in European trade, 
will be very low. 


Mr. Warburg intimates that the inflated 


currencies may be a factor in the drawing of 
gold to Europe. But inflated currencies, left 
to themselves, will usually have exactly the 
opposite effect. If it is meant that demand 
for gold will result from Europe's effort to 
resume unrestricted gold redemption of its 
currencies, that could only mean that gov- 
ernment bonds would be sold abroad to raise 
the gold. But whether European Govern- 
ments can issue loans for just that purpose 
during a good many years to come, when 
their first necessity is to borrow to meet the 
public deficit, is a decidedly open question. 
Only two things are certain. If the Ameri- 
can investors buy Europe’s public and pri- 
vate securities in enormous quantity after 
the war—our “merchandise export excess” 
ilso decreasing—we should certainly send 
gold. We should do so if our import of mer- 
chandise increased enormously. But both 
suppositions bring us back to the original 
point of dispute, except for the perfectly 
well-known facts 
what they are, we can spare a very large 
amount of gold without inconvenience; the 
other that, if the outflow were to become too 
large, we have as a safeguard the control of 
home money rates by the Federal Reserve 


3anks. 


Publication, last Thursday, of the country’s | 
export and import figures for December and | 
or the full year 1915, provided many spec- | 


t 
tacular comparisons. That exports in De- 
cember, and the excess of exports over im- 


ports, should have broken all monthly records | 


in the country’s history—this notwithstanding 
importations never exceeded in December, and 
only five times in any other month—was 
merely a climax to a series of remarkable ex- 
hibits. No previous December exports have 
come within $100,000,000 of the moath's fig- 
ure, and no previous export excess within $56,- 
000,000 of the latest showing. 

It is the full calendar year, however, whose 
comparisons are most extraordinary. Exports 
for 1915 ran $1,151,000,000 above the highest 
previous annual record (1912), and the $1,778,- 
605,000 surplus of exports exceeded by $1,086,- 
000,000 the largest other excess—the $692,127,- 
000 of 1913. It was equal to the export excess 
of the three preceding years combined, and 
it was nearly three times as large as what 
used to be called the “epoch-making” trade 
balance of 1900. 

The year’s comparisons would not be com- 
plete without including the movement of gold. 
Of that, our $451,951,000 import during 1915 
exceeded by $293,000,000 the previous high 
record of 1898, when a huge foreign trade bal- 
ance and the needs of our Spanish war 
finance drew abnormally on Europe. More 
gold came in from abroad, last year, than in 
all the seven preceding years since the panic 
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| By David Hannay, author of “Short History | 
| of the Royal Navy.” 
“Authoritative and popular. A survey of 
naval history from the days of the Pheni- | 
Re-| cians to our own time.”—Amer. Library | 
Assn. Booklist. 


Send for a list. | 
34 West 33dSt. | 
NEW YORK 





not superficially. 
POLITICAL THOUGHT: 
Spencer to the Present Day 
By Ernest Barker, Oxford. 
“Delightfully written and ably argued dis- 
cussion of the modern trend in political 
thought.”——HaroLp Lask1, in The New 
public. 
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The MONROE DOCTRINE || ANNE OF THE ISLAND | 


A SEQUEL TO 
AN INTERPRETATION 
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|“ANNE OF AVONLEA” emneaceaned 
By Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart 
Of Harvard University 
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THE ARDEN SERIES 
The most acceptably edited edition 
‘for the study of the plays as literature. 
Per volume, 25 cents. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
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A new 450 page book that con- 
tains a comprehensive history of 
the Doctrine, with illustrative 
texts; together with an interpre- 
tation of the historical facts and 
a consideration of its future ap- 
plication. 


With colored map. 


Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, Boston 
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THE NEARING CASE 


A COMPREHENSIVE REVIEW: 
ALL TH® FACTS, PRESENTED BY 


LIGHTNER WITMER, Ph.D., U. of Pa. 
Order of your b in advano SOc net. 
B. W. HUEBSCH, PUBLISHER, NEW YORK 
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Mosquito Control 
in Panama 


The Eradication of Malaria and Yellow 
Fever in Cuba and Panama 


By J. A. Le Prince, C.E., A.M. 
Chief Sanitary Inspector, Isthmian Canal 
Commission, 1904-1914, 


and 


A. J. Orenstein, M.D. 
Assistant Chief Sanitary Inspector, Isth- 
mian Canal Commission. 


With an Introduction by 

L. O. Howard, Ph.D. 

Entomologist and Chief, Bureau of En- 
tomology, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


8°. Illustrated. $2.50 net. 

Had not General Gorgas and his assis- 
tants succeeded in vanquishing the sani- 
tary difficulties of the Panama Canal 
Zone, it is unlikely that the wonderful 
engineering feat there accomplished hy 
General Goethals, at which the world has 
stood aghast, could have been brought 
to a successful fulfilment. “The brilliant 
results of the work of General Gorgas 
and his assistants,” writes L. O. Howard, 
in his introduction to the volume, “are 
now known over the whole civilized globe. 
It has been an object lesson for the sani- 
tarians of the world and has demonstrated 
the vitally important fact that it is pos- 
sible for the white race to live healthfully 
in the Tropics. 

“And now the whole world wants to 
know how they did it. Every detail be- 
comes of the greatest interest, and, in 
consequence, what Mr. Le Prince has 
written here will be not only of great 
practical importance as a guide to future 
work of the same character, especially in 
the Tropics, but also of permanent his- 
toric value.” 
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This week’s issue of THE NATION 
comprises 15,021 copies: of this 8,616 
go to paid subscribers and 1,281 go to 
exchanges or are sent out as free cop- 
jes. The average weekly newsstand 
sale during the year 1915 was 1,145. 
January average, 1,117 copies. 

In view of the large library and col- 
lege and family circulation of THE 
NATION, it is safe to assume that not 
less than 40,000 people read it each 
week. 
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LETTERS AND MEMORIALS 
OF 


Wendell Phillips Garrison 


Editor of The Nation 1865-1906 


In one volume, crown 8v9, 300 
pages, with photogravure 


portrait. 


During the forty-one years in 
which he edited the Nation, 
thoroughness, ability, and conscien- 


with a 


tious devotion unsurpassed in the 
records of American journalism, Mr. 
Garrison was an indefatigable cor- 
employing an 


respondent, never 


amanuensis, but writing tens of 
thousands of letters with his own 
hand to his contributors, who em- 
braced practically all the leading 
American scholars and critics of the 
period. 
these, which have been kindly loaned 


From a dozen groups of 


by the recipients, a sufficient number 
of selections has been made to il- 
lvstrate the relations between Mr. 
Garrison and his great corps of con- 
tributors, the frankness and _ tact 
which he exercised towards them, 
and the wide range of his interests, 
tastes, and sympathies. The volume 
also contains a brief sketch of his 
life, a dozen of his best poems, and 
several of his characteristic editor- 
besides a 


ials, reviews, and essays, 


fine photogravure portrait. 


Price, $1.50 net, postpaid 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
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The Third Annual Public Utilities Review of 
The New York Evening Post, to be issued Friday, 
March 3lst, will be an Encyclopedia of the Subject 


of Public Utilities in this part of the World. 


Description of typical properties, and articles on their 


management and governing principles as regards attitude 


toward the public, toward highest standards of maintenance 
and operation, etc. New projects under construction now, 
completed during 1915, or about to be undertaken in va- 
South, Kast, West 


in neighboring fields, such as Canada, West Indies, Hawaii 


rious parts of the country—-North, and 


—will form leading features. 
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for advertising the securities of individual companies and group of | 
companies; also the announcements of bankers dealing in Public Utilit 


Securities. Many of the most important corporations in the countrys 


have engaged space in which to tell the story of their progre 
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The Case Against | written and said for and against THE WORLD DECISION 
| National Defense By ROBERT HERRICK. 
MORMONISM | and thirty other live topics, in THE DEBATERS’ A graphic record of observations and ! 
| BANDBOOK SERIES. Cloth, $1.00 each, postpaid. experiences in France and Italy during | 
By ROBERT C. WEBB Write fer complete information. soos. aa Amerieaa | 
novelists. 25 net. 

5 j : " 
ummarizes and discusses the arguments The H. W. Wilson Company, White Plains, N. Y. HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO., 4 Park St., BOSTON | 
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against the Mormon system and the evi- 
THE MONEY MASTER SPENCER FULLERTON BAIRD 


| 
dence on which they are urged. Valuable 
for all students of religion and current 

By SIR GILBERT PARKER By WILLIAM H. DALL, Octavo, 19 illus., $3.50 
“Perhaps the best and surely the most 


| 
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thought. Price 16 cents net. 
L. L. WALTON, Publisher 
31-33 EAST 27TH ST., NEW YORK 
pleasing of all my novels,” says Gilbert || 
Parker about this splendid romance of || | Institution, the organizer of the Fish 
modern Canada. With much interesting correspondence with eminent 
| men of science and military leaders, 
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a aemenerieaiannenl 
Illustrated. Cloth, 81.35 net. Leather, 81.50 net 
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Commission. 
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than any other ene American writer.” 
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By TRUMAN A. DE WEESE, Director of Advertising of 


ATLANTIC CITY The Shredded Wheat Company, is a forceful and brilliant 
| presentation of the problem suggested by its title. It tells 
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